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NOTICES. 


Erratum.—In the last Number, the printer, in making up that part of the matter 
under the head of “ Fine Arts,’ inadvertently confounded two subjects which should 
have been kept distinct. The paragraph beginning, “ The last,’’ &c., p. 340, ought to 
have come in continuation of the article on Major’s Cabinet Gallery, which termi 


nates at p. 337. 


We have received the letter of an Artist of considerable eminence, who says: “ The 
“ present state of publication is indeed ruinous, and the pillaging, and degrading false- 
“ hood and cruel imposition, have caused me to grieve for the professors, and almost 
“ created within me a disgust for study ;’’ &c. We sincerely regret that our Corres. 
pondent should have so much cause to complain ; and we thank him for his letter, as 
it acknowledges that we have endeavoured to obtain justice for such men as himself. 


“A Philippic” is left with our publisher for the author. It needs what the write! 


suggests ; but we cannot undertake to make the requisite alterations. 
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IRELAND. 


GRAND JURY BILL. 


Ir seems to be almost to join in the mockery of the people of Tre- 
land, to enter upon a discussion of the project of his Majesty's 
Ministers for amending the laws relating to grand juries in that 
country, at the moment when parts of it are placed under the operation 
of an act for dispensing with the duties of judge, as well as grand and 
petty jury, and substituting for them the summary process of military 
tribunals. But, as force has been tried many times before in Ireland, 
and Ireland is still miserable and discontented; as the law has been 
many times suspended, in whole or in part, and the people have yet to 
learn respect for its partialities and inequalities,—it is fair to presume 
that the Whig Government have not been more successful than their 
predecessors in discovering a mode of applying oppression and injus- 
tice so as to render them palatable; and that, after all, we shall be 
driven to the plain, but not very common-place, expedient of teaching 
the people of Ireland to respect the law, by rendering the law respect- 
able, by making the law as it ought to be—an arbiter, and not an 
executioner—a guardian, and not a scourge. And, as justice must be 
sige at last, by examining the expedients of his Majesty’ s Ministers 

r palliating existing grievances, we may learn both how much is 
noth in Ireland, and how little of what is wanting they have any 
disposition to supply. 

In Ireland the grand juries are, as in England, selected by the 
sheriff, generally from the first commoners of the county; and the 
practice which has long prevailed, and still continues, almost without 
exception, is to summon grand juries exclusively of protestants; so 
that this institution, like every other in Ireland, is stained by the 
reproach and tainted by the poison of party bigotry ; and on occa- 
sions of too freque nt occurrence (among the most recent is Newton- 
harry) the grand juries have added to the odium in which the adminis- 
tration of the law is held by the common people, by throwing out 
indictments sustained by strong evidence, in cases in which some of the 
people have been wounded, or put to death, in affrays with the military, 
or half-military, garrisons charged with the duty of preserving the 
peace. But these are wrongs, however poignant, of comparatively 
rare occurrence: and the grievances which have been most constantly 
felt, and most loudly complained of, arise from a function peculiar to 
the grand juries of lead —the arbitrary, unlimited, and irresponsible 
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power of levying taxes for local purposes. These purposes we cannot 
better describe than in the words of the Report of the Committee on 
the State of the Poor in lreland, printed in the year 1830. “ The 
‘ grand juries of Ireland assembled at the spring and summer assizes, 
in addition to their criminal functions, are entrusted with the entire 
civil administration of county expenditure. They levy the funds 
‘from whence the salaries of public officers, the expense of prisons, 
bridewells, and police, are defrayed. They supply funds for the 
hospitals, infirmaries, lunatic asylums, and dispensaries. They 
‘decide upon making and repairing roads and bridges. They audit 
‘the accounts of all past expenditure under the several heads. Thus 
‘the grand juries of Ireland are not only charged with the duties 
‘performed by grand juries in England, but, in addition, exercise 
‘ functions performed in this part of the empire by the magistrates at 
quarter-sessions ; and are entrusted with powers reserved, under the 
English ‘system, for the legislature only. The grand juries decide 
what works shall be undertaken, the price at which such works shall 
be executed, and the individuals who shall become responsible tor 
their completion. The taxation raised for these various purposes is 
levied from the actual occupiers of the land, and by collectors who 
are armed with the summary power of distress and sale.” It will be 
readily conceived that such powers placed in irresponsible hands would 
any where degenerate into abuse. In the land of jobbing, where no 
man dreams that the Jaws of mewa and tuum and the maxims ol 
honesty have any application to public funds, which, on the contrary, 
are regarded as a sort of common for the aristocracy, it was sure to 
give rise to the most frightful disorders. 

The first and most obvious result has been the great increase of the 
rates, which, as far as the returns are complete, seem to have increased 
very nearly four-fold between the years 1790 and 1829.* In the 
county of Antrim the increase has been from 10,512/. 16s. 5d. in 
1790 to 41,627/. 19s. Lld.in 1829. In Fermanagh, from 4,2101. in th 
former year to 18,832/. I4s. 3d. in the latter. In Longford the increas 
is from 3,502/. Os. 5d. in 1790 to 9,1712. 10s. 2d. in 1829. In Louth, from 
3,664/. 9s. 6d. to 10,7311. 3s. Od. In Cork the increase has been from 
18,9037. Os. L1d. in 1790 to 72,9682 15s. 2d. in 1829. In Clare, from 
5,448/. 3s. Id. to 32,2331. 7s. 3d. These counties, it will be observed, 
are taken from the three provinces of Ulster, Leinster, and Munster. 
The result in Connaught would be nearly the same; but there is no 
county in that province for which the returns are given for 1790. The 
whole rates now amount to upwards of 800,0002, which is nearly 
double what they were at the beginning of this century. 

So much for the amount of the rates: and this, when we consider 
the small quantity of money that passes through the hands of a very 
large portion of the occupiers of land in Ireland, in the course of twelve 
months, is not a trifling matter. The evidence on Irish affairs teems 
with the proof that it is often the cause of great suffering ; and that the 
power of distraint and sale of goods, which attends this power of levy- 
ing taxes, is far indeed from being a dead letter. But this is a small 
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part of the grievance. The rates are laid with great inequality, An 
instance of this is given in the evidence of Mr. Joun Muscrave before 
the Committee from whose Report we have already quoted. He gives 
an exact account of that part of the parish of Lismore which lies in the 
county of Waterford, as to its extent, quality, and value. He states 
that it is divided into plough-lands, which vary enormously in value, 
and yet that every plough-land pays an equal amount of county-rates. 
And he concludes :—*In consequence of the present unjust mode of 
“ assessment, the actual county rate is, in some instances, five shillings, 
“and in others only four pence in the pound upon the rent per annum. 
‘ This inequality is the principal cause of the complaints that are per- 
petually urged against the grand juries of Ireland. The whole sum 
‘ placed at the disposal of the grand juries for the maintenance and 
“ support of public works in that country does not exceed 50,0002. ster- 
“ling per annum.’ We fear that even 5s. in the pound will not sound 
as fearfully as we should wish in the ears of Englishmen, who have 
learned, by habit, to consider the payment of enormous taxes as oné of 
the conditions of their existence, and to whom five and ten shillings in 
the pound, and even greater assessments for poor-rate, are matters of 
common experience, while this is a charge from which the lands of 
Ireland are exempt; but we must not overlook that the unfortunate 
want of poor-laws in Lreland has swelled the rent into such an enormous 
disproportion to the produce of the land, as to depress, in a degree not 
easily appreciated by those who have not witnessed it, the conditions of 
those from whose means and labour that rent is drawn, and to make the 
smallest additional charge a question of oppression, and sutfering, and 
often even of ruin to the tenant. The vestry assessments are applotted 
in the same manner; and the following evidence of the Rev. WILLIAM 
Hickey shows how severely a little charge is felt. He states that he 
had to make a levy on his parish for two years successively for 504. ; 
and adds :—*“ The poverty of the people is really so great, that there 
was a considerable outcry at the idea of paying this assessment, 
‘although the whole was only 3d. per acre, being 2d. per acre in addition 
to the ordinary charges of Id. per acre. When I pledged myself that 
the additional assessment of 2d. per acre should not be called for tld 
after the harvest, the opponents were perfectly satisfied, and withdrew 
their opposition.” So important an object does 2d. an acre become 
to a tenant who pays his landlord twice or three times the value of his 
land! 

The next grievance of the grand-jury taxation we shall describe in 

the words of Mr. James Repmonp Barry, ‘fan inspector-general of 
fisheries,’’ and uot therefore an enemy of the Lrish aristocracy. 
“ Ques. 2306. You have stated that the grand-jury law, in its pre- 
sent state, is one that requires the revision of parliament: in what 
‘respect do you consider it to be defective?’—The most objectionable 
“ point of all I conceive to be the unjust inequality of the distribution 
“ of the burthen. 

“ 2307. In what respect unjust ’—Inasmuch as that the ter-tenant, 
‘or the occupier of land under the present system, who generally hap- 
“ pens to he the person least interested in the objects for which the tax 
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“ ts raised, and WHO IS TOTALLY UNREPRESENTED, is the sole contri- 
*« butor to the fund.” 

The reader will take it for granted, perhaps, that these objects are 
road-making, bridge-building, and other useful purposes, in which all 
the inhabitants of a county are interested in a greater or less degree. 
If he do, he will jump to a hasty and very unwarranted conclusion ; 
lor we are now about to see, from the same body of evidence, what these 
objects really are. Mr. GeorGe Ensor is asked :— 

“ Ques. 4991. Do you consider the present grand-jury system of 

freland to be satisfactory ’—I think it very bad. 

“4992. In what respects do you think that it is open to objection 

To all modes of JOBBING : as far as my Own experience goes, I think 
‘ there is scarcely any thing that passes through the grand jury that is 
7 not pobbe d.”’ 

‘5006. Do you not consider that many of the abuses of the grand 
“ jury law arise out of the system which now not only enables, but 
* compels—(cruel compulsion !)—the grand jury to select the particular 
“ individuals who are to execute the public works, and thereby to admit 
“ the possibility of a selection with a view to personal advantage and 
* favouritism, rather than the due execution of the work itself ?—Most 
“ certainly: the road is often found to want repair, in order to put a 
“ person in to geta job; and the good road is repaired, when the bad one 
“1s left to all its horrors.’ 

This finding, we must recollect, is by Lrish gentlemen on their oaths. 
And we wish to mark the fact; because we do not believe that the 
civilised world has any true notion of the kind of thing which is de- 
scribed by this term, “an Irish gentleman.” We shall see, in other 
matters, that our witness Is a very plain-spoken person. 

«* Ques. 5009. Where a presentment is obtained for a road which 
“ does not, in point of fact, require repair, or does not require repair to 
« the extent stated and demanded, does not that necessarily involve the 
“ perjury of some of the parties ?>—No doubt: no person can torward a 
** presentment unless he swears to it. 

“5010. Do you not conceive that the multiplication of those oaths 
“ for presentment purposes, the oath too of the parties who have a 
“* pecuniary interest in their affidavit, has a tendency to relax the prin- 
“ciples of morality amongst the people ’—Certainly: J think they 
“ care nothing about their oaths. 

“O11. Is not the phrase of ‘a presentment oath’ almost used 
“ the same way in which a custom-house oath is always adverted to ” 

“ Yes ; as a matter of form.” 

Now let us learn from another witness who are the parties who take 
these oaths as a matter of form. Our present witness is Davip JouN 
Witson, Esq., a magistrate of the county of Clare. He is asked— 

2155. Can you state the number of oaths required in administer- 
“ ing that part of the grand-jury laws, under which a magistrate can, 
“ at his own discretion, direct repairs of a road to the amount of 40s. 
“or 5/. for a bridge >—There is, first of all, the oaths of the two depo 
“nents, that they have inspected the work and that they think it is ne 
‘ cessary, and the sum required ; then there is the o; ith of the magis 
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‘ trate that he has seen the work, and that he thinks it necessary ; there 
“ are then the oaths of the two deponents, to swear that they have exe- 
“ cuted the work and fairly expended the money ; and there is the oath 
“of another magistrate, that he has inspected the work, and that he 

‘ thinks the money has been fairly expended.” 

If oaths would guard the public purse, the public purse of Ireland 
ought to be secure from all assaults of force or fraud ; but these oaths 
of magistrates and others, all, we have no doubt, loyal men and staunch 
protestants—all “ Irish gentlemen,’ in short—are the oaths which 
Mr. ENsor informs us are taken as matters of form. 

This same witness had been asked before :— 

* 2079. At present presentments are made to particular individuals 
* by name; does not that necessarily produce the existence, in some 

Cases, ond suspicion in all, of favouritism in the granting of present- 
“ ments ?—It certainly has that effect ; and [ have he ard a very old, 
‘and one of the most re spectable grand jurors (‘an Trish gentleman’ ) 
‘in our county, state that it is not asked (by Irish gentlemen on their 
- oaths) whether the road applied tor will y% one of utility, but wHo is 
‘ the applicant. 

“2080. Does not that lead, in many instances, to grants of present- 
‘ments to tenants of particular individuals, or enue of particular 
: individuals, as well for the advant: ige to be derived to those individuals, 

as for the public benetit resulting from the work ?--It is quite noto- 
‘ rious that roads are granted through interests to the tenants of gentle- 
‘men, when there are other works of much greater utility that are left 
‘without being presented ; and it has trequently occurred, that gent/e- 
‘men, When their roads are disallowed at the sessions, declare that they 
‘do not care what decision the magistrates come to ; that they will get 
“them passed before the grand jury; and I have known the grand jury 
“ (Trish gentlemen) pass them: | am speaking of the county of Clare. 

In order to throw a little light on the latter part of Mr. Witson’s 
answer, and also on the satisfactory remedies that it is usual to apply to 
Irish erievances, we will turn to the evidence of Anrnoxy Ricuarp 
Braker, Esq., who is asked :— 

“3901. Are you aware of the last alteration of the grand-jury laws 
‘ou that subject, in which it is directed that there should be what is 

called a road-session in each barony, to sanction each presentment 

sought for in the first instance, before it went to the grand jury, and 
‘that every person interested was supposed to attend and make his ob- 
* yeetion, if he had any °—1 am aware of the law to which the question 
refers, and it contains in my opinion something like a practical bull : 
‘in order to obtain a sanction for the presentments, it requires that 
‘they should be laid before the road-sessions ; but though the road- 
‘sessions may refuse to sanction the presentment, the vrand jury may 
‘ grant it, and, in point of fact, presentme uts disapprove “dof by the road- 
sessions are constantly made by grand juries (thatis to say, by Irish 
gentlemen on their oaths).” 

Such is the Irish law. Such is the Irish justice. Suchis the prompt 
and effectual redress of Irish grievances. “ But, some charitable 
reader will sav, ‘there are meu who are * generous betore they are 
just.” "This is especially one of the vental vices of an Lrish aentleman; 
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and it és generous, if not just, in these grand jurors to procure rich 
presentments for their own tenants.” But our charitable reader would 
again be jumping too hastily to conclusions. We have a little evi- 
dence yet to offer upon this point. Mr. Jonny Dyas, who is himself a 
collector of county cess, is asked :— 

“242. Have you known instances, under the present system, in 
“ which the execution of the public works is made, not a matter of 
“ money payment, but a satisfaction of arrears of rents and credits, 
“ given in the rent account of the labourer’—In many cases | have known, 
“ where the tenantry has become in arrear, the landlord, in order to get 
“in his rack-rent [generous fellow !) the tenant says to him, ‘If you get 

me a road to employ my horses, I willtry, by every exertion, to make 

up your rent;’ and he holds the presentme nt: and THAT IS THE WAY 

A GREAT MANY OF THE RENTS HAVE BEEN PAID, by taxing the re- 

mainder of the untortunate landholders in the barony.” 
Ah! honest Mr. Joun Dyas! how came you, before a Committee of 
the House of Commons, to blurt out the truthin this way > The Com- 
mittee wanted no such facts as these. ‘The same blunt witness says 
(345)—* I have been at so many meetings, and I have seen so much of 
“ both county business and vestry business, and levying of parish-rates 
‘ and tithes, and road-jobbing, that I would not depend on the gentlemen 
‘of the county.” And to the same purpose Freperick Pace, Esq., 
a witness of greater delicacy, says (793)—* I am sure I mean no reflec- 
‘tion upon Lrish gentlemen ; but | believe it isa PRETTY WELL-KNOWN 
‘Fact, that the making of a road there has _freque ntly been for the 
“ sake of employing some particular gentleman's tenants.” And again, 
Mr. Pierce Manoney (1120)—* My opinion is, that it (the county- 
“ rate) is incautiously imposed ; and that it is appropriated, generally 
“ speaking, through interested individuals ; and that the present system 
“ tends to create and encourage fraudulent practices.” These fraudulent 
practices, as they affect the poorest of the poor, will be described in 
one passage from the evidence of the Rev. Mr. Hickey, which unveils 
the climax of this scheme of roguery. He is questioned thus :-— 
“1936. You have stated in your opinion, if the amount of the 
“ grand-jury expenditure was properly applied, it would be sufficient 
“ to give employment to the people ; will you state any alteration you 
think ought to be made to effect that object ’—I mean, that it would 
support the people in a great degree; the money assessed by the 
grand juries passes, at present, through so many hands interested in 
making deductions from those sums. The deputy- -supervisor has a 
salary; there are a number of these deputies, one to every gentleman 
who has eight miles of road in his supe rvisorship, The income of 
those men is about 20/. a year each—this is a heavy deduction. 
The presentment accounts, too, very often most lamentably prove 

‘ that the money raised is not given altogether to the labouring classes, 
but often to a wealthy middle-man (a degree or two removed from 

‘ the class of gentry), or to favourite tenants, who employ their own 

‘ workmen and horses, and who pay their RENTS and pews by that 
presentment.” 

And again, 1937:— 

‘According to the existing system, the money ordered at one assizes 
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“is to be accounted for at a special sessions, preceding the next assizes; 
‘at that second assizes, and not sooner, is the money paid, after the 
« judge has departed; thus the Jabourers are kept without their pay- 
“ments for six months, sometimes eight months; the consequence is 
“that the persons employed on road-work are the o/d and worthless part 
‘(the words of a parson] of the labouring classes, because active and 
‘strong men can often get ready-money work. Wages, when advanced 
“ to those road people, very often undergo lamentable deductions; the 
‘‘deputy-supervisor sometimes gives them or procures for them meal or 
‘potatoes, and has been known to charge 25 or 30 per cent. for such 
‘accommodation; I have myself known cases where 30 per cent. has 
“been deducted by the deputy-supervisor, for accommodating those 
‘miserable creatures during the summer when food was deficient.”’ 

The labourers who are thus mulcted are paid nominally from 8d. to 
is. a day; and this is the pittance, which is thus exposed to the de- 
vouring maw of usury. This is the state of things which our reforming 
ministry have to redress; and how do they propose to deal with it’ 
How do they propose to put an end to a system of public rapine, which 
places the public morality of an Irish gentleman below the standard of 
that of an Arab freebooter? Some of the grossest abuses it is proposed 
to correct. It is proposed to enact, that contractors under a suitable 
penalty shall pay wages as they become due, and pay them in money. 
It is proposed to enact, that the grand jurors shall not name the con- 
tractors ; but that the contracts shall be made on sealed tenders, to be 
considered by the magistrates in special sessions. It is proposed to 
forbid the grand juries to affirm any presentment which shall not be 
recommended by the special sessions. And as this is the whole amount 
of the control which it is proposed to place over an authority so 
erossly abused, we shall know the whole value of the Bill “ to amend 
the Laws relating to Grand Juries in Ireland,’ when we shall have 
considered how these special sessions are to be composed. 

The grand jury are themselves to fix the times and places for holding 
special sessions in each barony, or division of a county, for considering 
the applications for assessment. At each of these sessions the magis- 
trates of the whole county are privileged to attend. With them are to 
be associated, in honour of the principle of representation, a certain 
number of the rate-payers, to be chosen in the following whimsical 
fashion: — 

In the first place, the grand jury are to determine the number of 
rate-payers in each divisien, not being magistrates, to be associated 
with the magistrates of the county at the special sessions for that 
division. 

In the second place, having determined the number, they are to make 
out a list of double that number, which list is to contain, under the 
selection of the grand jury, those who, not being justices of the peace, 
shall have paid the highest amount of grand-jury cess in that division, 
under the last previous applotment thereof ; and the magistrates being 
assembled, and having appointed a chairman, he, from the whole list, 
shall choose hy lot one-half to sit in sessions with the magistrates. And 
this assembly so coustituted must approve of each presentment, before 
it shall he permitted to the grand jury appointed by the sheriff to tax 
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awain be mmping too hastily to econelusions, We have a little evi 
denee vet to offer upon this pount Mr. Joun Dyas, who os himeell a 
collector of county cess, is asked 
“MY. Have vou known stances, under the present system, in 
which the execution of the publre works uw made, not a matter of 
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where the tenantey has become im arrear, the landlord, am ender to get 
in Aas PACA MEN? | ge nerous fellow f] the tenant saves to him, Uf you gef 
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Ah honest Mr. Joun Dyas! how eame vou, before a Committee of 
the House of Commons, to blurt out the truthin this way > “Phe Com 
mittee wanted no such tacts as these The same blunt witness says 
(345) —© Lhave been at so many meetings, and T have seen so much of 
both county business and vestry business, and levying of parish rates 
and tithes, and road-jobbing, that I would not de ye nd on the gentlemen 
‘of the county.” And to the same purpose Freprrick Paar, Esq., 
witness of greater oeraee (793)-—" Lam sure | mean no retlee 
hon upon Jrash gentlemen: but Lbeheve it isa PRETTY WELL-KNOWN 
Fact, that the making of a road there has frequently been for the 
sake of emploving some particuls ww gentleman's tenants.” And again, 
Mr. Prerncr Manoxry (1120) “My opinion is, that it (the county- 
* pate) is tneantionsdy imposed ; and that it is appropriated, ge nerally 
King. through tnforested individuals» and that the present system 
nds to create and encourage fraudulent practices.” These fraudulent 
tices, as th ie athe ct thre poorest ol the poor, will be deseribed 
passage from the evidence of the Rev. Mr. Hickey, which unveils 
lima of this scheme of roguery. He is questioned thus : 

You have stated in) your opinion, if the amount of the 
grand-jury e\penditure was properly applied, it would be sutherent 
to give employment to the people; will you state any alteration you 
think ought to be made to effect that object "—I mean, that it would 
support thie peopl ha great degree ; the moneys assessed by the 
grand juries passes, at present, through so many hands interested 
making deductions trom those sums. The deputy-supervisor has a 
salary: there are a number of these deputies, one to every gentleman 
who has eight miles of road in his supervisorship. ‘The imeome ot 

‘those men Is about 20/. a year each—this is a heavy deduction. 
The presentment accounts, too, very often most lamentably prove 
that the money raised is not give naltogether to the labouring classes, 
but o often to a we althy middle-man (a degree or two removed trom 
the cl: ft gentry), or to favourtte tenants, who employ their own 

rkmen and horses, and who pay their Rents and pees by that 
presentment. 
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‘in to be accounted for ata x ys inl sessions, preceding the next mast ze; 


at that second awazes, and not sooner, i the money pad, after the 
jidge has departed, thas the dabourers are kept without thet pay 
‘ments for sae months, sometimes elt monthe; the conaequence 
‘that the persons employed on road work are the old and seal lens othe 
‘| the words of a parson | of the labouring classes, because active and 
strong men can often cet ready money work, Wages, when advanced 
to those road people, very often undergo lamentable deductions, the 
deputy supervisor sometimes pives them or procures for them meal or 
‘potatoes, and has been known to charge 25 or JO per cent, for such 
accommodation: TP have myself known cases where SO per cent, has 
‘heen deducted by the deputy supervisor, for accommodating thowe 
miserable creatures during the summer when food wae defierent.”’ 

The labourers who are thus muleted are pard nominally from Md. to 
Is a day: and this i the pittance, whieh as thre exposed to the ce 
yvourtng maw of usury. This is the state of things which our reforming 
ministry have to redress; and how do they propose to deal with it? 
Hlow do thew propose to put an end to a system of public rapine, whieh 
places the public morality of an Prish gentleman below the stondard 
that ofan Aral freebooter * Some of the cTrosscst ialyunee moot ie proposed 
to correct It is propose dito enaet, that contractors under a suitable 
penalty shall pay wages as they become due, and pay them in money, 
It is proposed to enact, that the grand jurors shall not name the eon 
tractors ; but that the contracts shall be made on sealed tenders, to be 
considered by the magistrates in special sessions. Et is proposed to 
forbid the grand yuries to affirm any presentment which shall not be 
recommended by the special sessions. And as this is the whole amount 
of the control which it is proposed to place over an authority so 
erossly abused, we shall know the whole value of the Bill “ to amend 
the Laws relating to Grand Juries in Treland,’ when we shall have 
considered how these special sesSIOnNS are to be COMpPOse d. 

The crand jury are themselves to fix the times and places for holding 
special sessions in each barony, or division of a county, for considering 
the applications for assessment, At each of these sessions the magis 
trates of the whole county are privileged to attend. With them are to 
he associated, in honour of the principle of representation, a certain 
number of the rate-payers, to be chosen in the following whimsical 
fashion: —- 

In the first place, the erand jury are to determine the number of 
rate-payers in each division, not being magistrates, to he associated 
with the magistrates of the county at the special sessions for that 
division. 

In the second place, having determined the number, they are to make 
out a list of double that number, which list is to contain, under the 
selection of the grand jury, those who, not being justices of the peace, 
shall have paid the highest amount of grand-jury cess in that division, 
under the last previous ap plotme nt thereof; and the magistrates being 
assembled, and having appointed a chairman, he, from the whole list, 
shall choose hy lot one-half to sit in sessions with the magistrates. And 
this assembly so coustituted must approve of each presentment, before 
it shall be permitted to the grand jury appointed by the sheriff to tax 
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the county at large. This is all that it is necessary to examine in this 
new grand-jury law. ‘This explains the quo animo ot the enactment. 
This shows that the league of the aristocracy against the people is 
complete. This shows that they are determined not to yield one inch; 
this shows what it is that they find it necessary to guard by martial 
law in Ireland. When Sir Francis Burperr visited Ireland some 
years ago, he declared on his return that he did not find the Irish 
gentlemen one whit behind the English in generosity, valour, magna- 
nimity, and all the virtues which ought to distinguish the chivalry of a 
nation. Notwithstanding the compliments which we have offered to 
the character of Irish gentlemen, we do not wish to exalt them at the 
expense of their neighbours. We think that this Bill proves a mutual 
sympathy between them. It deserves the attention of all en who are 
subject to the sway of our parliament pretendu-reforme, as the French 
polemics saucily say of our religion. What they do in Ireland they 
would do here if they dared, and will do if they can. But let us 
never forget that this is the illustration of no “ taxation without repre- 
sentation ;"’ this is the scheme of responsible authority which is presented 
to us by our Whig Reformers, when they are free to act on the suggestions 
of their own minds, untroubled by the jealous control and impertinent 
anxiety of public opinion. 


FINE ARTS. 





Major's Cabinet Gallery of Pictures, selected from the splendid Col 
lections of Art, public and private, which adorn Great Britain ; 
engraved on Steel by eminent Artists, and published at a price so 
moderate as to place the best Works of the greatest Masters within 
the reach of all classes. With Historical and Critical Descriptions 


and Dissertations hy ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 





{Continued from No. 1V.} 


Scarcevy could the publisher of the “Cabinet Gallery of Pictures” 
have had time to send round a few proof copies, when from the petty 
dens of corruption the bird-lime is brought forth ;—when from their 
pigeon-bole nooks issue the penny-trumpeters of transitory fame. We 

cannot, of course, exhibit a// the fine putts by which Great Britain has 
been aroused to gencrous encourage ment of the Fine Arts. We must, 
like Mr. Masor, make “a selection from the splendid,” &e. &e.: we 
must perpetrate what will, in critical slang, be called garbling : that is 
to say, we can only, on account of the number and the length of some 
of the eulogies, give extracts. We can't atford to expose them fully: 
for though these /ight matters are but as feathers, yet there are enough 
of them to smother a reader of ordinary lungs and patience: and he 
who shall prefer to be thus smothered with criticisins, may find them 
carefully printed on the covers of “Masor’s Cabinet Gallery of Pictures, 
selected from the splendid,” &c. &c. 

The critic of the Spectator appears to take Mr. Masor’s prospectus- 
promises for performance, or to aim at inducing the public to suppose 
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they are such. He says, “ The pictures engraved ARE selected trom the 
numerous grand collections, public and private, in this country;” as if 
the nobility and gentry, who possess choice works of art, had actually 
thrown open their splendid collections for Mr. Masor to select from, upon 
so paltry and petty an occasion, fully satisfied of Mr. M.’s taste and Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM'’s acumen. “ And each will be illustrated by a critical 
“and general account of it."". What does this mean? That the same 
account is to be at once critical and general? Let the Spectator answer. 

‘A critical and general account, by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, one of the 
* most lively and striking writers of the day on subjects of Fine Art!” 

‘ Even if there were to be no improvement [a little misgiving here], as as 
‘we are confident there will be, in the execution of the engravings, we 
* should cordially recommend the work as deserving of every encourage- 
‘ ment.”’—Indeed ! 

We cannot too much admire the public spirit of Mr. Masor. The 
* success of his recent edition of the works of that admirable moralist 
‘Hocarrn, has induced him to attempt a higher and nobler under- 
‘ taking !—that of placing within the reach of the people BEAUTIFUL 
‘and CORRECT ENGRAVINGS of ALL the works of art in this country! 
‘ He has engaged ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, whose exce/lent work on the 

British Painters proves him so ADMIRABLY fitted for the task(!), to 
‘ write CRITICAL dissertations on the merits of those great masters whose 
“ works will be brought before the public ; and the price of each Num- 
* ber, eS three illustrations, with the appropriate letter-press, 
‘is only 2s. 6d. Nothing but an immense sale can remunerate him for 
‘the great expense which so IMPORTANT an UNDERTAKING will cost ; 
‘but we feel assured of his success.” This is from the National 
Omnibus. 

What the great expense which is here stated can be—that is to say, 
what can occasion it—it would be no easy matter to show. We do not 
believe the artists employed will say they receive much for their labours, 
which, on such a subject, ought to constitute the principal part of the 
expense. But, here is a criticism (so termed) on three works of art 
(so assumed to be), in which the names, as well as merits, of the artists 
—painters, draftsmen, and engravers—are suppressed, sedulously and 
absolutely suppressed, and those of the ¢rader who deals in them (and 
who can never honestly purchase more of either artists or scholars than 
the profits which may accrue from the sale of their works)—and of the 
admirable Crichton, the theme of all prostitute praise, are alone deemed 
proper to be brought into public notice. The next criticism, too, 
which we shall adduce, closes with a wish that the spirited publisher 
inay be rewarded as he deserves; and this without intimating the least 
distrust that he deserves well. This barefaced sympathy with mer- 
cenary considerations, whic h has among foreigners justly laid us open 
to the re proach of being a nation of shopke epers, grows from the same 
root as the besetting sin, or prevailing vice, of our age and country, 
which 


Bears its blushing honours thick :— 


and what is that’ Why, the setencee—the political sc1eNcE, of regard- 
ing what ts called property, as the soe basis of representation and siqn 
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of prosperity; and the arr of suppressing the trunense fund of REAI 
property, which men have in their own labours—mental and manual, 
The discerning reader perceives that we are entering a distinction here, 
between the power or property of producing those useful and orna- 
mental works which constitute real national wealth, and the metals 
deemed precious, which, receiving a conventional stamp, have (through 
the civilised world) become the useful counters and representatives of 
that property when produced. 
The Atlas says :—* This is a fair specimen of a bold attempt. This 
“ Number contains three prints from subjects in the National Gallery. 
“ The peculiar merit of the Market Cart lies certainly in the warm 
“ sunbeams which pervade every part of the prteture, and aflect eve ry 
** person: this effect might be conveyed by ski/ful engraving [{ ves], and 
“it is so [no] in great measure, by H. Ropinson. H. WorrHineto 
conveys an idea of Trrtan in his e ngraving ; but it must be studied. 
[A little misgiving here. } A. Duncan bad an easier task in the 
‘Guercino.’—It must be remembered that this is a cheap work [a little 
more misgiving] and is we/l calculated to extend the circle of art- 
admirers. [Is it?] The letter-press is a description of the picture [de 
‘ scriptions of the pictures], with a brief notice { brief —s and anec- 
‘dotes of the painter [painters], very amusingly written by ALLA, 
“ CUNNINGHAM, who ts, of course, the best titted of any man for such a 
“* purpose. [ Ap pare ‘ntly not meant as irony. } We have no doubt the 
work will improve. ( Abundant room for improvement, certainly. | 
‘Itis now valuable, and may be of much benefit to art [by increasing 


‘ the number of smatterers? or how? ]. We hope the spirited publisher 
‘ will be rewarded as he deserves.’ 

This Atlas, not untfrequently, publishes patriotic and praiseworthy 
things. Why is it private-minded here’ Does the editor yield to some 
irresponsible pen? Or why—as respects its sphere of criticisms on fine 
art—does it but too often remind us of a stanza by old Howarp, who 
wrote the Roast-Beet of Old England ? , 


“ Jove, knowing the world on poor ATLAS was hurl'd, 
From his shoulders commanded the bal! 
Gave his daughter ATTRACTION the charge of the globe, 
And she hung it up high in his hall.’’ 
‘In the present undertaking, three things are in its favour—the low 
‘ price, the regular monthly publication, and the cxeellence with which 
‘ the graphical periormance [of all things] is accomplished. Hor.anp 
“and STEPHANOFE are the principal draughtsmen to the work.”’-— And 
pray, Mr. Critic, or Mr. Publisher, who are those draftsmen that are 
not principal ? And why does not each performance bear the name of 
‘ts drafisman, that we may see who cancels two, out of the four legs of 
adog or a panther’ Are the Cabinet Galle ‘ry draftsmen so very modest ’ 
Or is a crafty opening left here for the nameless, cheap, and bad? Of 
this pul, the honour is to be ascribed to the Derbyshire Courier. 
‘The design of the work is excellent, betng to disseminate a love and 
* a knowledge of the fine arts throughout the land”’—[ Or, gu. to attraet 
ts much money as possible, by diut of putlery, into the pocket of a cer 
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tain publisher’ ];—* and when it is considered that the works are to be 

‘taken from the productions of the most eminent native artists, as well 

‘as from the best specimens of the old masters in this country, and 
that ALLAN CUNNINGHAM has been engaged to write the descriptions 

‘and illustrations, there is a fair prospect that that laudable object will 
he accomplished. ‘The work is elegantly got up, and of a moderate 
price ; and we have no doubt,” &c. &c.—Aberdeen Journal. 

“ This is to open up the Galleries of the noble and the rich, and to 
‘widen the humanising influence they exert.” [What noble Gallery has 
yet been —_ up, Or ope ‘ned at all, by Mr. Masor ’—excepting 
indeed the National Collection, whose conservators appear to have taken 
into their heads—notwithstanding the special permission boasted of in 
another quarter, that it is their duty—it cannot be their pleasure—to 
leave the fame of the venerable masters of antiquity to the merey of 
every Major or minor ignoramus who may choose to forge upon their 
firms, and that such forgeries may be committed to any pocketable 
amount. ) “ Nay, perhaps (adds this Glasgow critic), to kindle the 
‘flame of emulation in many a boyish breast. [ Yes ]. Every one who 
‘has seen Mayor's Crusoe and Pilgrim, will be aware how HE can 
“ superintend works of art! [ This Mr. Mayor repeatedly reprints, 
‘and then comes the best proof of it.] The best proot of this is his 
“ yudictous selection of ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, whose name is inseparably 
“ connected with the annals of British art, as its historiographer, to tur- 
‘nish the literary matter. We cordially wish success to so cheap and 
‘beautiful a work.” 

“ The production of this work has been consigned to ft and expe- 
‘rienced hands. ‘The drawings are correct, and, in their compressed 
“ form, true to the originals ; while the engraving is uniformly executed 
“ with careful finish, and just ettect. The Cabinet Gallery is, in every 
* respect, wed/ entitled to a large share of public patronage. The price 
‘is extremely moderate.”—Scotsman. 

This happens to be “ in every respect” (to use the writer's words) 
tissue of falsehoods; though it is possible the Scotsman may not know 
it: For, Ist. The production of the work has been confided to hands 
neither experienced nor fit. The unfit engravers are evidently of the 
juve nile order ; > and the descent ot Mr. Cu NNINGHAM from his Highland 
hills, his Dalwinston education, and the time and cause of his arrival 
in London, do by no means support the allegations of fit and eaxpe- 
rienced, diy. The drawings are not correct—(this we have shown)— 
and the attempt to scumble over this untruth, by the further asseveration 
of their being ¢rue to their originals in thetr compressed form, is rather 
too bad. Again, the critic here assumes three points—lIst, that he is a@ 
judge ; 2d, that he has seen the drawings in question ; 3d, that he has 
compared them with the original pictures. We are sceptical on all these 
points ; or, to write with less ceremony, we do not believe that these 
necessary conditions have been duly attended to; and the Scotsman 
inust permit us to add, we know that the engravings are not “ uniformly 
executed with careful finish,” nor with “just effect.” Zrgo, “ the Ca- 
binet Gallery is” not ‘in every respect” —if it be in any respect— 

“WELL ENTITLED to a large share [what impudence!] of public pa- 
‘ tronage.’ 
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The Dumfries and Galloway Courier says: “ The design seems ex- 
“cellent, and if executed in the spirit in which it has been begun, will 
“ bring within the reach of all—gems of the very first water.” A putt, of 
which it may be sufficient to remark, that its writer clearly does not 
know a Bristol paste from a diamond. 

Of these puffs from behind the mask of criticism—and there are 
others of them which, not to tire the reader or ourselves, we have passed 
over—more especially one 


“ which tells the crew, 


Old Cato is as great a rogue as you:” 


Of these puffs direct, it will searcely have escaped observation that those 
which come, with Mr. Cunnincuam, from the North, have the most 
of indecent fierceness, or ravishing energy. They are the most nu- 
merous, too. 

Now, we are not much given to national partialities or prejudices, 
and from the sort of reflected Athenian halo, that gliammers round the 
sainted head of old Dun- Edin, we felt much disposition to distrust, and ot 
course not to introduce to the notice of our readers, Hazuirr’s remark, 
in which it would seem, from the above, that enough truth was lurk. 
ing to induce us to submit it to their consideration. The remark 
is, that the Scotch understand nothing but what is Neoteh ; but, as it 
respects fine art, it isto be taken with the question, “What has the dry, 
husky, economic eve of Scotland, to do with the florid hues and luxu 
rious extravagance of Rupens?” Or (we may surely add, after the 
exposure contained in these pages) with the genialities of TITIAN’s jolly 
god of wine, after his return from that Indian expedition, and those 
revelries, which induced the satyrs, fauns, dancing nymphs, and the 
Ophiucus of astronomy, to follow in his train? It must have been 
this national partialitv—this dim-sightedness toward other merit: than 
Scotch merit, or the hanging together which is consequent on these 
that induced the observant African to call shrimps by the name of Scots. 
“ How say you, Sir’? (returned an Englishman): Scotsmen are not 
shrimps, but fine full-grown fellows.” “ Yes, Massa, but hooky-hooky 
(rejoined the Black); take up one, he come twenty.” And henee it 
probably is, that when a Scotch bookseller has the vood fortune to stick 
in Lon lon under Scotch auspices, he mist have Scoteh editors, Scotel 
authors, Scotch artists, Scotch dissertators, even though they should | 
too dim-sighted to discern daylight from moonlight ; and Scotch pul 
fers, under the denomination of critics, even though they should be too 
yartial or too ignorant to see that their dissertator has mistaken day 
light for that of the moon, and overlooked two of the four leys of a qua 
druped. And this Scottish sequence must be hooked or concatinated 
together, like Sambo's shrimps, and fastened on the public. Come 
what may, or whatever of social good inay be left undone, or howeve! 
taste may be deteriorated, these things must be so—says mercenary 
Cupidity; but both our doubts and our duty incline us to demur to this 
conclusion. 

Atter writing and reflecting as above, being somewhat scrupulous- 
not to Say conscience-smitten, as the word duty dropped from our pet 
—that short but valuable dissy lable » that “seeond wil? more wise” 
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than the first (as pronounceth our philosophical poet :) being not 
quite satistied, we repeat, as the bare idea of having left short our pub- 
lic duty, glanced across our sensorium,—we resolved upon a journey 
(not a very long one, we confess) to London, with a view to the re-in- 
spection of the original pictures from which the first Number of the 
«“ Cabinet Gallery” is engraven : and—not to unravel a web, of which 
the woot is fairly woven into the warp—must present our readers with 
the brief results, or their critical bearings upon the prints at issue, in 
the form of a Post-Seriptum. We do this, with the hope of inducing 
our readers to indulge in the pleasure of looking for themselves at such 
matters as pictures and engravings ; and in order to let them see the 
clearer, that those periodical journalists who pretend to take the trouble- 
suine delight from their critical faculties, and to supply them with “ opi- 
nions ready-made,” are but poor copyists of the thrice-learned and 
luminous O'SHANNAGAN, of whose great seeret, or into whose arcanum, 
our readers also shall have a glimpse. But we must first pen a few 
picture-remarks, lest they get laughed out of our brain. 

We found the * Trrian’ to be so completely vulgarised, and, in many 
respects, so falsified, that the merest outline, provided it were faithful 
to the original, would be much to be preferred to this pretended epitome 
of its form, colours, and chiaro-scuro: and we should have regretted 
that we had stooped to criticise it in detail, but for the recollection that, 
without such details, the imposition could not have been exposed, nor 
those false semblances ol criticism, which coustitute the puthng system, 
rendered manifest. 

The line of the sea-shore of Naxos is here specified (as might be 
expected from this admirable painter) with sufficient distinctness; and 
the distance abounds in beautiful details of rocks, temples, groves, and 
mountains ; the panthers and dog have, of course, their proper number 
of feet; the ear ot Bacchus is appropriately sculptured with vines, which 
the engraver, or Mr. Sreruanorr, has entirely omitted, as well as some 
other of its ornaments; and the spokes and nave of the car-wheel are 
correctly drawn, and the convex form of the latter (which is absolutely 
reversed in the engraving) affords a convenient footing for the forth- 
stepping deity, so as to leave the spectator under no uncomfortable 
apprehension. And—though quite otherwise in the print—the love- 
stricken Ariadne, and the tambourine and cymbal nymphs, have quan- 
tum sufficit of voluptuous beauty, and are exquisitely Titianesque in 
their airs, complexions, and characters. 

Of Guercino’s Saviour in the Sepulchre, we have to report that the 
characters and expressions of the angels’ heads are in the original quite 
different from the Miss Simkins, &c. of the engraving; but still are too 
much like mediocre Auman nature—too much as if “ Nature's yourncy- 
men had made angels, and not made them well.” But the right hand 
of the right-hand angel is not equivocal or liable to misconstruction, as 
in the print; his head in the picture, full charged with sorrow, seems 
sinking on his hands for the sake of temporary oblivion from the extre- 
mity of grief. 

What seems like smoke behind the figure of Christ in the print, in 
the picture is a cloud of heaven ; and that which seems exeavated rock 
and part of the sepulchre beyond the smoke, is in the picture another 
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and darker cloud. The clouds of the sky (as might be expected from 
GvERCINO) are intelligibly distinct from the rocks of the Hebrew se- 
pulchre. The figure of Jesus Christ himself is, in the original, in all 
respects wondertully superior to the pretended translation: his neck, 
throat, and every part of his body and limbs, being marked with most 
masterly intelligence, and the texture of flesh being most admirably 
expressed, so as to seem as if the powers of the pencil “ could no far- 
ther go.” 

Mr. H. Roersson's Market Cart is so different from GaInsporouGH's 
original, that it seems done from recollection, assisted by, perhaps, the 
slightest sketch. We shall just glance over it. The clouds in the pic- 
ture are less lumpish, and have much more of motion expressed in their 
minor forms; and the cerulean part of the sky is, in the picture, less 
heavy. The distance is altogether different, having in the original 
much more subdivision of parts, and much more expression of space. 
Here is a road (as might have been expected) winding towards the 
spectator, and across the extremity of a pond where the water seems 
shallow, and between e/ayey banks, of which we have not the least hint 
in the engraving, topped with greensward ; and underneath the white 
dog a sharpish light catches on the bank of greensward, displaying 
picturesque shapes, which in the print are cancelled; another light 
catches with excellent effect on the near corner of the Cart, which also 
is cancelled, either by the engraver, or by Mr. Hortanp the draftsman. 
What renders this print plausible and passable, is a certain Rembrandt- 
like quietness in the shade and halt-tints, which is pleasing per se, and 
without reference to GAINSBOROUGH. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY ENHIBITION, 
(Our First Visit.) 


We have to reiterate the old, and, it may be feared, incurable, com- 
plaint, of too large a proportion of portraits. With not above two or 
three exceptions, al] the pictures “above the line” in the Great 
room are portraits. When will our national and personal vanities rise 
to any thing better’ When will the Aveusru and Mec anari of Great 
Britain shine forth ’ 

But the Royal Academicians—or their Council for the time being— 
have this year, with becoming gallantry, given a species of precedence 
to the female portrait-painters: nor have the professional ladies been 
backward to evince their worthiness of the conceded honour. No. 1 is 
the Portrait of the Honourable Mrs. Pelham, by Mrs. J. Rosertson, a 
work which might be placed near Gatnsporougn’s celebrated “ Blue 
Boy” in the Grosvenor Gallery, and gain credit by the proximity. We 
mention this, because the honourable lady, like the boy, being habited 
in blue silk, the one picture will naturally suggest the other. ‘The dra- 
pery is here ably cast, and beautifully managed in the pencilling. It is 
milder in tone than GatnssporouGn’s, but looks sufficiently blue from 
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the apposition of a carpet table-cloth of unobtrusive red, inclining to 
yellow, which is placed near the figure, while the blue shows the carna- 
tion tints of the flesh to great advantage. The hand which rests on the 
book is a little deficient in drawing ; but the other—the right hand— 
is well painted. 

In No. 45, Portrait of the Countess of Denbigh, Mrs. W. Carpen- 
rek sustains the well-earned reputation to which she entitled herself by 
her performance exhibited at the Suffolk Street Gallery. The erect 
figure of the Countess stands with all the simple dignity which distin- 
guishes VaNpyKE. Her hands and arms, beautifully drawn, are dis- 
posed with the same unatlected and yvracetul simplicity ; ; and in the 
treatment of the crimson and white robing of her Ladyship, there is 
much of the pec uliar taste and power of that creat painter : > yet not so 
much as to destroy a particle of Mrs. CarPENTER’s fair pretensions to 
originality. Not only (as was manifest in her last year’s display) can 
she paint white satin in a most exe mplary style, but flesh and blood, 
with mind beaming through it, in all its beauty. The mild lustre of 
her carnation tints, makes her Countess seem an Empress in the pre- 
sence of the three Kings—pictorially speaking. 

Of the three whole-length Portraits of his present Maye sty, our narrow 
limits, and their not very powerful claims, compel us to treat collec- 
lively. Two of them, from the pencils of the Academicians BEECHEY 
and WiLkKte, adorn the Great Room—or, at least, cover no inconsiderable 
portion of its walls—oceupying central positions: the other hangs in 
the “ School of Painting,” and is by Simpson. It is not his best work ; 
and looks too much like an imitation of the style of his late master, Sir 
THomas LAWRENCE. 

Sir Wirtiam Beecuey has enthroned his Majesty, and attired him 
in his robes of royalty. The picture is somewhat gorgeous in its display 
of finery and rich colours, and betrays—more especially in his Majes- 
ty’s hands—that the artist is older than he was twenty years ago. Per- 
haps, where there is little of intrinsic pictorial beauty or grandeur, a 
picture of this kind ought to possess these showy and extrinsic qualities. 
We shall not at present stop to settle this critical point; but rather 
leave it to the discussion of the two Academicians whose royal portraits 
are here under our notice. Considering that Sir WiLLiaM is now an 
octogenarian, the present performance is what is commonly denominated 
re spectable. 

WILKIE, in practically controverting his senior in the art, controverts 
also the old pun, that “ .Wapesty, when deprived of its externals, is but 
a jest [M-ajest-y ];" for he has simply habited the King as a military gen- 
tleman (in the uniform, as we believe, of the Grenadier Guards), and, 
saving that the symbol of regal authority is not absolutely out of sight, 
the spectator, unacquainted with his Majesty's person, would not be led 
to suppose that he here beheld the portrait of Wittiam LV. 

Excepting for a picturesque flourish of red and white cock feathers 
which adorn his Majesty’s hat, and, while they constitute a secondary 
breadth of light, prevent the scarlet coat from appearing a red spot, a 
certain plainness pervades the performance ; yet cannot we apply to 
this picture the often-cited and tasteful sentiment of THOMSON, or as- 
sert that it “ seems, when unadorn’d, adorn’d the most ;""—on the con- 
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trary, we incline to think the back- ground, which is scumbled with that 
murky brown to which WILKIE appears so parti il, is too plain and un- 
pretending ; and that, in the Prote ssor Barry's phrase, here is a consi- 
derable stretch of canvass “ to let.’ 

We grieve not to be able to pronounce respectively on the degrees of 
resemblance which these royal portraits bear to the original ; but, to 
confess a truth, we have not had the honour of seeing his Maje sty since 
the days when,relaxing from royal and naval studies and duties, he found 
healthful exercise, while he indulged his paternal feelings, in sporting 
with his younger children, in Bushey Park—sometimes diaving them 
about in a little chaise ; at which period, we thought that Nature, 
her bounty, had formed the royal mouth of much larger capacity then 
is represented in either of the pictures before us. 

We might perhaps take some shame to ourselves for not being abl: 
to pronounce which of the royal portrait-painters has been most flatter 
ing, sincere, or successful, had we not been far away at the time when 
the King—soon after his accession—condescended to step aside from 
the repulsive outworks of royalty, and walk familiarly abroad, without 
military attendants, amid the reverence of his loyal subje cts. 

But the picturesque splendour of WiLkie’s ‘Portrait of his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex, Earl of Invcrness, in the costume of a 
Highland Chieftain (No. 207) amply atones for his regal deficiencies 
—if such they be. This is a produc tion in every sense worthy of the 
hich re putation of the artist, and of the raunk—and the taste whic h we 
could wish to associate with that rank—of his Royal Highness ; mak- 
ing those former portraits of him, which the artists or their patrons 
have chosen to decorate with masonic apings of mysticism, look petty 
and ridiculous—mere children’s mummery, at the best. 

The accompaniments here are all of a poetic, or romantic, character. 
The scene is in the Scottish Highlands: a sporting-dog—a deer-hound, 
we believe—watches his master’s pleasure ; and his bossy shield rests 
against a rock, or fragment of ruin; while a dead eagle lies at the feet 
of the Chieftain. 

From this fallen eagle, a plume appears to have been recently 
plucked, wherewith to decorate the Earl's bonnet, conferring the local 
distinctive mark of his high rank. Of such local and happy cireum 
stances, a portrait-painter, or statuary of genius, alone knows how and 
when to avail himself; and the present instance may bear comparison 
with the prism in the hand of the sculptured Newton at Cambridge 
or the massive key and chain in that of Sir Josnua Reynowps’s 
“ Governor of Gibraltar.” 

This picture is vigorously painted. The mildly energetic character 
of his Royal Highness’s countenance is finely marked, and is in good 
accordance with his picturesque Highland habiliments. From the 
dark blue drapery, combined with the scarlet plaid kilt and sporran, the 
flesh tints flash forth with a Caravaggio-like splendour. The likeness 
of his Royal Highness is a good deal idealised, and probably ought to be 
so. There isa certain air of gallant grandeur in the bearing of the Chiel- 
tain, which is at once princely and pertinent tothe occasion. And the 
well-drawn and delicately pencilled hands, combined with the silve 
basket-hilt of the claymore, form a second or lower light, disconnected 
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from, and scarcely subservient to, that on the head and upper part of 
the figure: yet here is no clashing; on the contrary, the whole has an 
harmonious and admirable effect. 

There can be no misprision of treason, as we trust, in a critical state- 
ment, that the DUKE OF Sussex is a better subject than his royal bro- 
ther the KING. 

No. 17 is singularly desiguated Portrait of her Royal Highness the 
Princess Victoria, painted for his Majesty Leopold, King of Belgium, by 
G. Hayrer. Will the Council of the Royal Academy permit us to in- 
quire why it has thought it necessary, in this solitary instance, to inform 
the publie for whom a given picture has been painted? Has King 
Lrovorip ever been accused of apathy toward the Fine Arts, or defi- 
ciency oftaste’ And is this his vindication? If so, his friends will 
wish that the vindication were more complete, as it would have been 
had he chosen a more accomplished artist to paint the Princess Viero- 
kii—Mrs. Rosertson or Mrs. W. Carprexrer, tor example, whose 
performances hang very opportanely for being compared with this of 
Mr. G. Hayter; but perhaps this trumpeting forth of the name and 
roval title of Leororip may be merely a curl of incense smoke, sent up 
to the royal sensoriuim, by one who seems fond of advertising himself 
as member of almost every Academy, but that of his own country, where 
his talents are best appreciated ; and of obtruding on the public that Le 
is * Painter of Portrait and History to his Majesty Leopo ip the King of 
Belgium ;” as if it were befitting a King to have an exciusive, or espe- 
cial, or appointed, Painter of History (as he has a purveyor of cheese), 
and that, not the first ; as if such puffing announcements were not trans- 
parent; as if royal favouritism were splendid public reputation, or 
could confer, or command, it—Pah ! 

Let the young connoisseur who is forming his judgment glance his 
eye from No. 17 to No. 45—* Portrait of the Countess of Denbigh, by 
Mrs. W. Carernter;” and from these ‘ counterfeit presentments ” 
of two ladies of high rank, splendidly attired, let his taste find exercise. 
Let him severally compare the carnation tints of the flesh; the pencil- 
ling, and casting of the draperies; the drawing of the heads, and of 
the extremities, and the treatment of the hair of the subjects por- 
traved. While it strengthens and improves his own habit of observation, 
it will redound not a little to the credit of the female painter. 

The hair of the Prineess seems to have embarrassed Mr. G. Hayter. 
He appears to have found it of too delicate a tint to come out from his 
sky, with sufficient relief; and hence to have been induced to darken 
the darker parts too much. In redemption, we have the pleasure to add 
that one of her Royal Highness’s hands is gracefully disposed of, in 
taking up from the table an opening rose-bud, no inappropriate emblem 
of the Princess herself: the other falls naturally by her side ; while her 
favonrite little dog is playing fantastically with her dropped glove, 
Which is another pretty incident. 

No. 28 is a whole-length Portrait of Earl Grey, First Lord of the 
Treasury, &e. &e., by FL RoSay. It bears some resemblance to his 
Lordship, certainly : but even if it bore more, it would not be looked at 
with the pleasure his triends could wish, because there is something 
cold and comfortless in the countenance ; as if his Lordship was repent- 
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ing of the Irish Restriction Bills, or other ideas arise in our minds 
here, but we leave them for Figaro to develope. 

This absence of cordiality, we deem not to be characteristic. There 
is, however, about the picture a certain display of colour, and curtains, 
and architectural forms, and baronial pomp and circumstance, which 
will tell far more in any other room than that in which it is now sus- 
apt and these are accompanied by a well-painted group of books, 
law-deeds, carpet, &c.; and, among the parchments, the Reform Bill 
appears the conspicuous recipient of a broad and bright light. 

On the same side of the Great Room hangs No. 6, Portrait of the 
Baron d’ Humboldt, painted in Paris in the autumn of 1831, by H. W. 
PickersGILL, R.A.; an excellent three-quarter portrait of this philo- 
sophical and celebrated traveller, decorated with various orders and 
badges of honour, looking like a sensible Englishman, and painted with 
the mellow richness for which the works of this artist are conspicuous. 
The attitude is easy and engaging; the character meditative ; the 
general air nobly simple. Nearly beneath which, is— 

The Academician Erty’s Red mption of fair Amoret by Britomart, 
from SPENSER's Fairy Queen, wherein we recognise a most exquisite 
and admirable cabinet- picture: it is numbered 7, and according to the 
Catalogue is intended to illustrate—and does very efficiently illustrate— 
the following stanzas of that celebrated poem :— 


“ Ne living wight she ( Britomart) saw in all that roome, 
Save that same woful ladye, both whose hands 
Were bounden fast, that did her ill become, 
And her small waist, girt round with yron bands 
Unto a brazen pillour, by the which she stands; 
And her before the vile Enchanter sate, 
Figuring strange characters of his art ; 
With living blood, he those characters wrote, 
Dreadfully dropping from her dying harte: 


* * . al 





Soon as that virgin knight he saw in place, 
His wicked bookes in haste he overthrew, 
Not caring his long labours to deface : 
And fiercely running to that lady true, 
A murderous knife out of his pocket drew, 
The which he thought, for villemous despight, 
In her tormented body to embrew ; 
But the stout damsel to him leaping light 

lis cursed hand withheld, and maistered his might.’’ 


The “ brazen pillar,” to which fair Amoret is chained, resembles one 
of the twisted and sculptured columns in RapHae.’s “ beautiful gate,’ 
which, though not in strict antiquarian accordance with the Arabesque 
architecture which it accompanies, is yet sufficiently so for the pain- 
ter’s purpose, since it is part of the interior of an enchanted palace to 
which he introduces us. There isa rich full-toned splendour about this 
superb performance—-a combination of fine composition ; exquisite 
drawing ; brilliant colouring, and powerful chiar’oscuro—that is quite 
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enchanting, like its subject. Those amateurs or young professors who 
may be studying the Old Venetian Masters—the Pau. VERONEsEs, the 
Tinrorets, and the ‘Trrians—may here learn, if they should not yet 
have discovered, why those patriarchs of the art are so much admired ; 
for here, the very same merits, united with better drawing, take a more 
accessible and familiar air; while the sober and mellow magnificence of 
Erry’s combination of colour and chiar’oscuro are not less efficient or 
attractive. 

As we have before in some measure intimated, in the architecture of 
his mystic palace of enchantment, the artist appears to have quoted, with 
considerable pertinence, from some of the more richly ornamented apart- 
ments of the far-famed Moorish palace (Al Hamra) in Grenada, where 
vilding mingles with the splendid colours of enamel-work, and the style 
of ornament is the pure arabesque. The beautiful nudities of the fair 
({moret, are charmingly contrasted by the steel-clad and white and 
crimson crested figure of the armed Britomart; who, without hurry, 
hut rather with the sedate dignity of a superior being, is, in the words 
of the poet, “leaping light” to her rescue, and to quell “ the vile En- 
chanter ;” and is again contrasted, or set in juxta-position, to that of 
the brutal, but crouching necromancer, whose blood-bedabbled books 
are trampled, and whose spells are broken. The whole has so much 
of the superb and antique air of the picturesque poet from whose works 
it is taken, that even at a distant glance the spectator perceives it is 
SPENSER that is here bodied forth ;—an Italian connoisseur, commen- 
dably anxious for the honour of his country, might add—or Tasso, or 
(RIOSTO. 

The left foot of fair Amoret is a little defective in form, or lame in 
action: a fault of which we do not recollect another instance in the 
works of this painter since he rose into public notice. 

The criticisms in the Lite rary Gazctte of last week are better than 
usual ; yet it is sadly deficient in its notice of this masterly work from 
the pencil of Erry, apparently forgetting Spenser, or perhaps having 
no better acquaintance with his Britomart than with Su AKSPEARE’S Son- 
nets, and mistaking this valorous and beautifu! female for a gentleman 
of the equestrian order. “ Grace and beauty in the female form” (sayeth 
this “ Journal of the Belles Lettres,” as if there was but a single female 
in Mr. Erry’s group)—*“ grace and beauty in the female form, spirited 
“action in the Anight, and tiend-like expression in the Magician, unite 
‘with the splendid depth of etiect produced by the architecture {What 
“is splendid depth ?) to render this, notwithstanding a slight tendency, 
“ to blackness in some of the half-tints, one of Mr. Erry’s gems of art.” 
And this “touch and go” notice, involving two or three blunders, is adl 
that we meet with in the Literary Gazette conceruing this masterly pro- 
duction. Now what is the “splendid depth” that is here commended, 
but the result of that fancied “tendency to blackness” which is imme- 
diately afterwards discommended ? 

For these palpable errors, this paper, in some measure, atones, in its 
notices of other exhibited works: that of No. 214, for example, which 
is entitled Greek Fugitives—an English ship sending its boats to rescue 
them, by C. L. Eastiake, R. A., which Mr. J. justly styles “a per- 
“formance of singular interest and pathos. ‘The varied expressions 

2n2 
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according with infaney, youth, and age, which characterise the dif. 
* ferent individuals composing the several groups, create a strong sym- 
* pathy in their fate. ‘The colouring is beautifully clear, pure, and 
‘ transparent.” This is tar better than the critique, so to term it, of its 
rival the Athenwwn, where all that we meet with concerning this ela- 
borate and delightful work is, * Easriake has told this story of Greeian 
‘wo charmingly: the characters are varied—the colours vivid—and 
‘the gronps huddled together in a way that shows the poet as well as 
‘ painter. 

It would surely have been an odd picture of Grecian woe, had not 
the characters been varied, and had the colours been not vivid; (though 
it must be allowed that this latter does sometimes happen among 
painters that are not EasTLAKEs 4 but that a professed critic should 
commend poets and painters for huddling their groups together, is 
somewhat novel, and might half incline us to suspect the printer of some 
disarrangement or huddling together of the words in this sentence. 
DkypeN, scarcely inferior to Mr. ©. either as poet or philosopher, 
Writes — 

* Let him forecast his work with timely care, 


W hich else Is huddled.” 


Equally are these critical philosophers at variance as to the proxi- 
mate cause of the paucity of historical pictures, as ae ey with the 
very numerous portraits, which are this year exhibited at Somerset 
House. As this is of more public importance than a dozen notices ot 
pictures, and as (according to Dr. JouNsoN) “ inconsistencies cannot both 
be true,” we shall briefly submit these inconsistent counter-statements, 
appending a remark or two, which may possibly help the candid and 
impartial reader a little onward in arriving at a desirable truth or two. 

Let us not be misunderstood. <A critical statement is neither the 
better nor the worse for being Scotch: but what immediately follows is 
of Scottish parentage, and written by one who has paid his devoirs to 
the mystic palladium from Scone, and read the inseription— 


‘Where thev find this stone, the Scots shall reign;” 


and it may be quite as well to bear this fact in mind. 

“Sir WaLTER ScoTt (Says the writer in the Athenwum), in one of 

‘ the introductions to his inimitable novels, calls portrait-painting ‘the 

‘artof levying a tax upon the vanity of mankind, which could not have 

‘been extracted from their taste or liberality. This tax has been 
* levied with a merciless hand by the artists of the year 1838: out of 

1107 paintings, there are not less than 600 portraits ; and of 11S pieces 
« of sculpture, SO are busts.” Thus casting, or seeming to cast, with 
the usual temerity of this presumptuous writer, blame on the artists for 
what, at the worst, must needs be involuntary on their part. 

Mr. Jerpan, on the contrary, with wiser consideration—but let us 
chee k ourselves here, that we may hot he said to beg the question— 
Mr. J., on the contrary, states that this considerable number of portraits 
‘is a sad reflection—NorT upon our painters, but upon the national taste, 
©“ which fails to atlord that encouragement which can alone justify au 
‘artist in the devotion of his talents to the highest departments of his 

profession 
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Of these contrasted presentments of two rivals, that which is most 
dogmatically insisted on, (as frequently happens,) is the farthest: from 
truth. Though backed by the real or seeming authority of Sir Warren, 
the northern critical feelosopher ought, after reading and reflecting on 
the justness of what his opponent has written, to retract at least this 
unfounded and illiberal reflection on the painters, who do not levy a 
tax, but are themselves reluctantly taxed—ay, even in those best pro- 
pensities, theie mental pursuits—as the Literary Gazette has stated. 
They are chained and compelled to the slavery of face-painting, in spite 
of all their nobler aspirations. Are instances wanting’ Look at the 
present display in the Great Room, and compare what Augustus and 
Merc #nas have done on the one hand for fashion and vanity, and on 
the other for high principle and Fine Art ; and let the Sub-sub re-assert, 
if he dare, that the artists are merciless. 

Of course we would not deny to this writer, the privilege or the plea- 
sure, if such it be, of thinking and continuing to iterate, if he should so 
please, that the Royal Academy is useless, or worse : more especially as 
he may possibly be here in the right. But, as a writer of philosophical 
pretensions and ambition, it would surely be better to aim at proving, 
than merely to asseverate, or dogmatically to insist, that Sir Josuus 
RryNonps was deceived, and the Royal Academy an evil. 

“It is now seventy years (he says) and odd since the Royal Academy 
‘was founded, and ReyNoups averred that painting would, in conse- 
‘quence, go on improving in lustre and sentiment till it all but reached 
‘perfection. Were we to compare the pictures of that day with the 
‘ works of this, we should find that the prophecy of the President is 

neither fulfilled nor fulfilling ; and that the propriety of establishing 

an Academy at all is, at least, questionable. We see no works, in the 
‘present Exhibition, but such as might have been produced had the 
‘Academy never been; and we see many very indifferent productions 
“ which the facilities the Institution holds out to dulness have called 
‘into existence.” 

The critic must permit us to think here that he is somewhat deficient 
in his logic. His seeing no works in the present Exhibition but such 
as might have been produced had the Academy never existed, can be 
received’ as no proof that the Royal Academy has done harm ; for, in 
the first place, the powers of discernment of the said critic may be de. 
lective. Have we not shown—shall we not show—that they are so’ 
Next, notwithstanding the ex-eathedra style he assumes, which will 
remind most of his readers of a couplet in Huditbras we shall not here 
repeat, he may not be well able to fancy or know (for to this know- 
ledge he pretends) what works might have been produced had the 
Academy never been ; and herein may be self-deceived, as assuming, 
over-confident, people frequently are. In the next place, as he admits 
that such works might have been produced had the Academy never 
existed, as are produced in the present Exhibition, he proves nothing 
for his argument that education or cultivation contributes not to the 
prosperous growth of art; the evidence reaching no further (even by 
his own assumption or showing) than to our inferring, that the Roval 
\eademy has heen—excepting for the annual entertainment it has 
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afforded to a few peers, prelates, and patrons—* like a chip in porridge,” 
to use a homely phrase. 

Yet again.—The asserted false hood of Sir Josuua’s prophecy is not 
proven: so far from it, that if we, or any others, should venture on the 
counter-affirmation, that “art Aas improved and és improving in lustre 
and sentiment,’’ and thus to put Mr. C. upon producing his evidence— 
we deem that it would be difficult for him to prove that there were 
better English sculptures executed at the era of the foundation of the 
Academy, than have been in more recent times executed by Banks, 
Fraxman, Wesrmacorr, Cuantry, Bairy, and others ; or better pic- 
tures than have been lately, or are now, painted by Lawrence, Sro- 
THARD, TURNER, SMirKE, CaLcort, Lesuiz, Erry, LANDsSEER, WILKIE, 
and M‘Ciise, not to mention many others, whose works, for lustre 
and sentiment, need not dread the approximation of the productions of 
the older English, or those of any other school ; notwithstanding the 
repressions British Art has endured from portraiture being lord of the 
ascendant for more than half a century, and the contemporaneous and 
continued apathy of that bench of bishops, who come annually to dine 
with the R.A.s, in verification—not of the claims and the national im- 
portance of painting, but—of the old adage, that “men differ in their 
tastes.” 

Even if our poetical critic could get over these insuperabilities (as 
we believe them to be), there would remain the probably still greater 
difficulty of showing, from the ill-government or constitution of the 
English Academy, that academies of art are, per se, national evils. 
These things may, however, be. All that we are here stating is, that 
this forward and incompetent writer, has by no means proved these 
things ; and that he is nearly, or about, as deficient in logic as he is in 
pictorial taste and knowledge.—But we must not forget our picture- 
gazing readers. We must return to the Exhibition Rooms. 

No. 50 is enregistered in the Catalogue, Tristram Shandy recovering 
the MSS. he had lost, by C. R. Lesiir, R.A. ; of which performance 
the Atheneum, after mentioning the high favour in which it holds the 
artist, and that he “is hardly so happy in his pictures as usual,’’ pro- 
ceeds: “Our readers may remember how the astonished author dis- 
“ covered that the lady of the house where he lodged had used his writings 
“in curling her hair.” Their readers can remember no such thing. 
Every body knows that Tristram Shandy had never lodged at the 
house of the chaise-de ~aler, but had merely sold him an old vehicle, 
having forgotten to remove from the chaise-poc ket certain written 
memoranda. 

The critic proceeds : “ She takes them [the writings] from her curls 
“ with the most ludicrous composure, and drops them, one by one, into 
“ Tristram’s hat, who receives his lost treasure back with a look which 
“ partakes both of displeasure and joy.’ 

Now, how much better it would have been to have simply given the 
explanatory passage from STerNe, which Mr. Leswie has inserted in 
the Catalogue, than this mockery of criticism. Mr. Shandy writes— 
“ T had not waited half an hour, when the mistress [ the chaise-vamper’s 
‘ daughter] came in to take the papillottes from her hair, before going 
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“ to the may-poles. The toilette stands still for no man: so she jerked 
“ off her cap to begin with them as she opened the door, in doing which, 
‘one of them fell to the ground: Linstantly saw it was my own writing. 
« O Seigneur! cried 1; you have got all my remarks on your head, 
“madam! Tenez! said she. So without any idea of the nature of 
“my suffering, she took them from her curls, and put them gravely, 
«one by one, into my hat.” 

But let the reader reflect on displeasure and joy expressed in the same 
look! Has Mr. Lestiz painted it? Has it ever been painted? Can 
it be painted ? The reader will probably answer with a superb No! (as 
BoNAPARTE terms it). This look of displeasure and joy is the crude 
and irrelevant conceit of a merely literary brain. Tristram Shandy, 
with sly allusion to the wiles and blunders and twistings of critics and 
commentators, complains that his remarks had been so twisted by the 
imay-pole-dancing French girl, in her attempts to show off her own 
beauty, that he scarcely knew them again: and in the expression of this 
admirably conceived dubious face, Mr. Lesiie has most happily touched 
off this difficulty of recognition, by Tristram himself, of his own remarks. 
The degrees of uncertainty, of pondering, of perplexity, and of anxiety, 
which a mind thus situated feels in its endeavours to recollect precisely, 
what hasty memoranda were intended to recal to mind, we shall venture 
to pronounce to be hit off with great felicity, in this expressive coun- 
tenance ; and to be no less admirably contrasted by the indifference 
the utter absence—of all participating sympathy with the nature of the 
traveller's sentiments, on the part of the French girl, as she disengages 
the curling-papers, or papillottes, from her hair. 

Mr. Jerpan, scarcely less hasty and erroneous on this subject than 
the Athenian writer, calls this “the whimsical expression of the mortified 
author, and the sang-froid of the mortified Frenchwoman,” which he 
pronounces to be inimitable.” One would really be led to imagine 
that neither of these critics had read Tristram Shandy ; and that both 
of them were utterly insensible to SterNE’s delicacy of inuendo, the 
very spirit of which the present painter has here so admirably caught. 
But the Literary Gazette proceeds to afford us a gleam of its exquisite 
accuracy of taste by adding, ‘ The introduction of the bare-skinned dog 
might perhaps have been dispensed with as a matter of taste.” Now, 
the truth is, that this accessory of the little French poodle completes 
the composition with the utmost local propriety; for it is just such a 
little half-sheared shock dog—his mane and ears being left unshorn, 
like a burlesque on the lion—as might be supposed to be the favourite 
companion of the daughter of a dealer in chaises in the neighbourhood 
of Lyons. Even here in England we frequently see these little poodles 
thus fantastically shorn in the summer season ; and probably no lady 
has dreamt that the delicacy of the Literary Gazette would be shocked 
at the bareness of the hinder quarters of their little favourites. Altogether, 
this picture forms an admirable companion to Mr. Lesxte’s “ Uncle Toby 
and Widow Wadman” of two seasons ago. 

Like most human productions, the hebdomadal reviews of works of 
art (which are “ got up” for “ light readers,” as they are called, and for 
lovers of literary shreds and scraps) are mixtures of good and evil—of 
truth and error, We only wish that the two before us, would afford us 
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more freque nt oceasion to rec ognise the former qui alities. In its remarks 
on No. 134, Spanish Monks—a seene witnessed in a Capue thin Convent 
at Toledo, by D. Witnie, R.A., the Literary Gazette is again preferable 
to the Atheneum, and has produced a tolerably good critique. Its 
words are—* Both in expression and in execution well calculated to 
‘ fix attention. There is evidently a secret; what can be its nature ’ 
“ The deep humility; the imploring aspect ; the almost convulsive grasp 
* of the younger Monk—all show the mental agitation under which he 
“is labouring. A romance might be founded on this little incident. 

{ This is to the purpose, and well expressed.] In the style of the 

painting, as in most of his recent works, Mr. Witkie has grafted the 

Spanish upon the English; and there are no two schools, the qualities 

of which more kindly unite. [This also is worthy of attention.) The 

tone is rich, and the handling facile and vigorous {concerning which 
‘we shall presently have something to say }.”’ 

The Atheneum says little more of this work than that it is * the finest 
picture of the kind [a vague phrase] in the Exhibition,” and would 
appear to have held communion with the painter on the subject; for it 
adds—what is worth knowing, certainly—* that when WILKIE was in 
‘Spain, he saw a young monk ou his kness, confessing, or whispering, 
‘“ to one of his elder brethren: from that he conceived the present work.” 
But this piece of intelligence should, by rights, have preceded Mr. Jer- 
DANS cCrilicisin. 

The prevalent murky brown which we have before mentioned without 
commendation, here seems to assimilate with the subject, and to be 
homogeneous with monastic mysteries: and the empty and overthrown 
censer of silver on the foreground, as well as the skull under the con- 
fessional seat, are not without their value in the composition, or their 
ineaning in the moral of the picture. The novel-read spectator will 
scarcely fail to recollect, among the first trains of emotion to which this 
picture will give rise, the awlul and obscure terrors of Mrs. RaDcLIFFE’s 
romances, and the atrocities and lasting shame of that perversion of 
Christianity, the Hory Inquisition. But the connoisseur will be re- 
minded also of the phrase which Hazuirr so audacious!y put forth 
some years ago, in commenting on the works of this admired painter, 
of which tyros, and even some adepts, could not perceive nor imagine 
the meaning. 

What Haziirr meant by “pauper style,” as applied to: Witkie’s 
painting, has no reference at all to his art of telling a story. Lt applies 
neither to his composition, colouring, drawing, or chiaroscuro; but 
merely (as we conceive) to a certain indecision in his manner of hand- 
ling the instrument of his art, as compared with the best pencillers, such 
as Ostrape, Texiers, Aprias VANDEVELDE, and in modern times 
Hocartu, Lesiie, and one or two others: and hence the technic pro- 
priety of the word sty/e, which derives its meaning from the same gra- 
phic implement (viz. a stylus) having been originally employed in 
writing, and in the delineation of subjects of art. The peculiar manner 
of using the style or stylus coming ha radually to be expressed by the 
proper name of the impleine ut itself—we say style of writing, styl ol 
painting, and séy/e of a liundred other things ; just as we say hand 
writing. In the pieture of “John Knox” there is less of this hesitating 
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indecision than in the present work. It is painted in a more vigorous, 
manly, or, if the reader pleases—opulent, style. 

So thronged is the Somerset House Exhibition, thus early in the 
season, that we were fairly—un-fairly we thought it at the moment— 
pushed into the anti-room, ere we could criticise, or even get a com- 
tortable peep at, ALLEN’s Death of Rizzio, or Wesvai’s well-hung 
productions in the Great Gallery. Really, it seems as if this Jatter 
member of the Academy had been a hangman of the present season, 
and had taken very cood care of Number One. His pictures have all 
central or very conspicuous places, “ beneath the line,” with the single 
exception of No. 403, a kind of “ whir/-blast” (as we say in the North) 
or small English tornado; which is wisely placed in the anti-room, and 
would lose nothing—but rather gain—il it were even a litthe more in 
obscurity. Such works remind us of the facetious verses of Hoppner, 
which might be thus paraphrased :— 


“ WESTALI, such pictures never were, I ween, 


Meant in the tell-tale daylight to be seen.” 


The present work is merely a smear, easel it covers a large Canvass : 
yet that very circumstance, tending, as it does, to persuade us that the 
picture was rapidly accomplished from an apartinent in the noble man- 
sion at Petworth, while the hail-storm was passing, has its local charm, 
and it may possibly be argued that the ve risimilitude of such a subject 
is thus best expressed: but surely —admitting this, and the hastiness of 
the memorandum—the drenched animals—the deer (if for deer they 
are meant)—the donkeys—and the nearer sheep, especially (if we are 
right in our guess that they are intended for sheep), might have admitted 
of a little more careful detail or aiter-delineation. The Catalogue details 
at some length an account of the local occurrence of this “ Hail Storm 
in Petworth Park, October, 1832." 

No. 408 is a charming picture of Rembrandt in his Painting Room ; 
probably one of Mr. Fraser's very best pe rformances: a fact, however, 
concerning which the R.A.s have not permitted us to exercise our ¢ leareat 
judgment. It is true, the picture has HERE a central place ; but it would 
surely have graced the Great Room with far more propriety than many 
things we behold there: and we must be allowed to question, whether 
the Council be in possession of any purer principle of preference, than 
the simple and equitable rule of the best places for the best pictures. 

In chiar’oscuro and in subject—at least, in the materials of which 
the composition consists, such as the peculiar fashion of the furniture, 
form and glazing of the window, &c.—this picture strongly resembles 
certain well-known works of RemBpranpr, though the resemblance is 
not of a nature to destroy Mr. Fraser's just claims to originality 
There is a lady, in a high-crowned hat, sitting in conversation, witli 
her face charmingly painted, in retlex light, who, as well as Rembrandt 
himself, seems to have wandered trom the canvass of the great master 
of the Rhine, though from which of his canvasses it would be im- 
possible to Say, because the resemblance is only a strong ceneric 
resemblance. 

Rembrandt is represented as in his studio, surrounded by the pictu- 
resque old armour, Se. which he used pleasantly to term Ais antiques 
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showing to a well-dressed select party, a picture on the easel, which he 
appears to have just finished : it is bounded by a splendid frame ; and his 
richly-attired black servant, having a hawk or falcon on his wrist, with 
other picturesque appendages, are seen to great advantage; while the 
amplitude nee: obscurity of Mr. Fraser's breadths of shadow, the 
clearness and truth of his reflex lights, the antique grace of his 
composition, and the general etlect of the whole work, are poweriul 
and impressive. 

No. 444, by J. TENNANT, should also have been hung in a bette: 
light, and more on a level with the eye. He who shall take the 
trouble, or do the painter of this picture the justice, to raise himself, 
hy standing on a chair, may easily perceive that Mr. ‘TrENNantT, how- 
ever deserving, is not yet an R.A., or even in that probationary limbo 
which is academically called Association. 

The scene of Preparing for a Trip is a rocky cavern, sheltered 
and partly hidden, by trees, as if near the summit of a cliff on the sea- 
shore. This cavern is the obvious resort and sequestered hiding-place 
of smugglers, some of whom sit within regaling on their illicit cordials, 
while a group, consisting of a youth and two resolute-looking tellows, 
are about its entrance. They are evidently busied in calmly preparing 
for a smuggling expedition. A veteran, on whom falls the principal 
light, [by the way, the bright light is a little too much restricted to this 
veteran, | dressed in a smock-frock, has apparently charged, and is cock- 
ing, a pistol: his well-drawn hands ably express this action ; while an 
habitual sense of danger sits easily on his weather-beaten countenance, 
tempered by latent courage. A comrade, who has just arrived, brings 
a kez, and his wardrobe slung on a sword over his shoulder: he, 
doubtless, brings also some news of consecutive preparations, and thus 
contributes to sustain the interest of the drama. 

The landscape portion of this work is very ably painted. The 
rocks and trees are coloured and touched in a masterly stvle. With 
the fresh verdure, and correct toning, of a young oak, in the mid- ground, 
we are particularly pleased; and the look-out seaward, reminds us 
powertully of the scenery near St. Helen’s Priory on the eastern shore 
of the Isle of Wight, though such a cavern we do not there recollect. 

Above this smuggling subject, hangs No. 442, Portrait of a Lady, 
by Sarter. It bears some resemblance to the style of Sir ‘Tho- 
MAS Lawrence, but reveals immaturity. Nevertheless, the engaging 
features of the lady are ably rendered, and her hands agreeably dis- 
posed and carefully drawn, as far as the too great height at which it is 
hung enables us to perceive. 

In No. 455, Mr. W. Have ct is beautifully select and classical in his 
choice of view of the Bay and City of Naples, with Vesuvius, and the 
clouds of golden hue rising from its crater beyond. ‘The long streams 
of light and shade, from the declining sun, come grandly across a 
splendid foreground, where peasants are gathering in the vintage re- 
joicingly ; where the richly-clustering vines fall in ample festoons 
rin the loftier trees; where Nature is pouring her abundance into 
the | 7 of Plenty; and where Fancy’s ear is regaled, as during the 
age THeocrites, with the delightful sound of a pastoral pipe, uo! 
far vel the Seseuvoundl. 
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This picture is, perhaps, a little too florid in colour, or would 
appear so, if it were not kept in countenance by the Academician 
Turner's No. 462, which hangs nearly over it, where an immense 
vreen wave, or sudden influx of the tide at Quillebaeuf, rushes over 
uct and golden sands. These sands are at the mouth of the river 
Seine, and their humid polish reflects with peculiar effect the beacon- 
tower of Quillebeeuf, and a grand ruin of Norman Gothic architecture, 
which stands near the mouth of the estuary, backed by some wood. 

With that attention to locality which marks the productions of this 
extraordinary artist, but escapes the discernment of so many others, a 
flight of birds are startled upward from their prey, on the sands, by 
the sudden rush of the mighty waters, and, while they confer pecu- 
liarity, add interest to the scene. 

Of the prevailing golden tint of the sands and the ruined edifice 
the sky partakes, as if by reflection, sympathy, or some occult magic, 
which gives a portentous aspect to the picture, and makes us fancy 
that Nature is here not in one of her ordinary moods ; and either our 
imagination was over-stimulated, or the round top of a wreck, or a 
sinking ship is dimly seen through the spray. 

In illustration of the peculiarity of his subject, Mr. TurRNeR has felt 
it proper to insert in the Catalogue, that “ this estuary is so dangerous 
“from its quick-sands, that any vessel taking the ground is liable to be 
“sanded and overwhelmed by the rising tide, which rushes in, in one 
‘wave.’ 

Pendant (as the French say) to Havey’s Naples, is placed No. 464, 
another clever landscape : a village scene, with lofty trees and a pictu- 
resque bridge near the foreground. It is richly coloured, and seems 
painted in imitation—or emulation, rather—of the style of that original 
artist CONSTABLE, being a little more florid in colour, and it being 
obvious that this is intentional. It is entitled View of Heavitree near 
Eacter, by F. W. Warts, and possesses considerable merit. 

No. 474 is The Death of Locke, painted by E. Cuarrietp. The 
picture is mildly coloured, as grave and pathetic subjects probably 
should be, for no florid hues can be homogeneous with the joyless 
chamber of death; the work may therefore claim merit for the very 
reason that renders it inconspicuous in an exhibition-room. The 
distressing story is ably and truly told; but the pencil of this artist has 
yet to acquire firmness and decision. This philosopher expired in 
what is termed an easy-chair: having requested Lapy Masuam, who 
was reading the Psalms, to read one aloud to him, he appeared very 
attentive till the hand of Death came upon him, in the 73rd year of his 
age, and on the 28th day of October. 

No. 471 consists chiefly of a very picturesque old windmill, with a 
group of three fishermen’s children, and a basket with some fresh-caught 
turbot and other fish. These, with a few old palings and planks, and 
certain massy beams which mark the boundaries of the tide, with some 
well-coloured broken ground and a clever sky, constitute a simple and 
heautiful landscape, of which the general effect is excellent. The pic- 
ture is by C. STANFIELD, and the Scene on the Coast of France. 
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SECOND ENHIBITION OF THE “ ASSOCLATED ” 
PAINTERS IN) WATER-COLOURS, 


At their Gallery, No. 16, Old Bond Strect. 


Ir is by no means surprising that new Societies of Painters in Wate; 
Colours should spring up in England, where, not very many years ago, 
this mode of art itself first sprung up spontaneously. The occupa. 
tion is so innocent—so agreeable—so interesting in the mental exer- 
cise it calls forth—and so mild and efficacious in its moral influence 
—that, more and more, persons of liberal sentiments and education will 
naturally incline to the pursuit, and the number of professors and 
productions will probably increase, so as that the — of meritorious 
performances will probably always be commensurate to the demand 
for such works. ‘The surplus portion of time, attention, and pecuniary 
means, of the opulent classes, are thus much more philosophically 
absorbed into the social system, where they circulate, even with bril- 
liant patriotic advantage, than by those occupations of gambling 
horse-racing, hawking, hare-hunting, and other such delectable little 
sanguinary recreations and courtly frivolities, which heretofore, while 
we had no indigenous art, nor indigenous taste for such matters, beset 
the higher classes with euphuism, ennui, dandyism, and various 
libertinisin. 

The present Society has done well to secure to itself a sensible 
designation. It is now styled THe ASSOCIATED Patnrers ty 
Warer-Cotours. The groping and half-blind legislating novices ot 
the Royal Academy had, in their institution, abused this leading word 
Associate; and certain other societies, equally at a loss for sound 
principles, sad led even by such legal belwethers, had adopted this 
error, though one would have thought it sufficiently obvious and 
palpable that probationers who are not associated, should not have been 
termed Associates. The present Associated Painters have done them- 
selves the credit to recollect and adopt the correct meaning of a good 
English term, and by rescuing this word from a vulgar misuse—as fu! 
as their example and our comments may reach—have dome some ser- 
vice to British Literature as well as Art. 

As the productions exhibited are not ve ry numerous, we thought to 
have proceeded round the room in a course nearly parallel to the ordet 
of numbering adopted in the Catalogue—believing this would best suit 
the convenience of our readers—and accordingly put on our critical 
spectacles, and began, as we entered, to inspect Mr. W. Cowen’s view 
of Highgate, as seen from the foot- path leading Strom Camden Town 
to Hampstead, —rather a successful performance. in opaque colours, 
where VULLIAMY’s tasteful new church comes in well as a distant object, 
and the whole is in good ordonnance ; the artist having, by his power 
of composition, somewhat improved on nature in the arrangement and 
detailing of the forms of his fore-ground trees. But we were soo 
taught by the throng, and those deferences and courtesies of mutual 
convenience that are due to it, not to attempt inpracticabilities, and 
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therefore desisted ; in short, we were fully pushed out of our first inten- 
tion, and obliged to wheel to the right-about, where our attention was 
most agreeably arrested by certain works from the pencil of J. Nasu: 
not our old acquaintance, the cathedral painter ; but a learned, intelli- 
vent, well-read, accomplished young artist, as we should guess from 
the circumstance, of his name and works being new to us. Herein, 
however, it is more than possible that we may prove mistaken, since 
there Is no sign of immaturity in his style: on the contrary, he com- 
poses with the power of a veteran painter ; deals forth his florid and 
vivid colours splendidly, yet without a tinge of tawdriness; and sends 
the leading sentiments of his various pieces home to the hearts of all 
tastelul observers with the energy of genius. 

His Joseph Andrews resenting the Insult offered to Fanny by Beau 
Didapper in Parson Adams's House (No. 240) will be found fully to 
justify these commendations ; for it is composed and coloured, and its 
story told, in a most masterly style: in a word, exactly as FIELDING 
appears to have conceived it—if modern critic may employ such word, 
without indecorum. Joseph and Fanny are finely grouped ; and the 
manly spirit and vigorous firmness with which the former resents the 
affront offered to his beloved, is capitaily contrasted by the foppish 
feebleness and affectation of Beau Didapper. The expressions of 
determination and sincerity on the part of Joseph are admirable ; while 
the inferior characters are each and all under due subordination to 
these; and the back-ground, which consists of the interior of the 
parson’s apartment, abounds with comic and characteristic innuendo. 

Another production of this highly-talented artist hangs near it 
No. 251), and is, if possible, still more to our taste. If in some pas- 
sages it bear resemblance to the best works of ALFRED CHALON, it is yet 
sufficiently distinet in style to be quite original. The subject is taken 
from that seene of Sir W. Scorr’s Kenilworth, where Amy Robsart 
and het waiting-maid Janet meet with the supposed pedlar near an 
old summer-house in the gardens of Cumnor Place. In colour and 
cfect it is pure and bright ; in composition, elegant, tasty, chaste, and 
s» abounding in the picturesque costume of the olden times, that it 
would seem a revised and improved edition of Sir Wavrer (or transla- 
tion rather into another language of art), were not the style of the 
architectural ornaments of a date somewhat too recent. Instead of 
being in the style that was introduced from Italy during the reigns of 
the immediate predecessors of Exizapetu, and thence termed cinque- 
conto, the painter should have borne in mind that Cumnor Place, 
spoken of as being old and dilapidated, had been a monastic edifice 
contiseated during the period of the Reformation: but still, it looks so 
vell—is in such excellent accordance with the costume of the figures 
as a pictorial composition—the sense of vision Is so thoroughly 
satistied—that the anachronism itself wins its way toward our favour. 

With the dresses of the figures, as regards their forms and colours— 
and those of the draperies displayed by the pedlar, we are yet more 
highly vratified : they scarcely seem susceptible of possible improv ement. 
And the character, and deportment, and expression of countenance, of 
poor Amy Robsart—the climax of the performance, are exceedingly to 
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the purpose. ‘There is such an innocent sincerity ; such an pier 
graciousness ; and so much noble-minded amenity, withal ; and these 
witcheries so completely fill up our poetic conception of this beautiful 
and much-regretted victim,—that we are quite ready to aver that we 
have never seen Amy Robsart depicted til now, though her portrait 
has often been attempted. 

There is something too inthis performance, which, by its magic power 
of exciting mental juxta-positions, throws our hearts forward to the 
recollection of the sad catastrophe of the tale of Kenilworth, and dips 
deep into the vase of our best emotions. But we will not attempt the 
further analytical pursuit of these charming peculiarities : not that we 
feel in the least awed by the dogmata of those Scottish poets; and 
critical dissertators on art, forsooth; who have—toolishly, shall we 
say ves, foolishly ! thought it is necessary, in trumpeting the sup- 
posed triumphs of their own art, to restrict the powers of the painter 
to an Instant of time. 

On revisiting the room, and exercising perhaps more circumspection 
than when we were first smitten with the charms of Amy, we are ot 
opinion that she wants a little more youth; and that Wayland Sinith, 
the supposed pedlar, is at least fifteen years too old. 

By the same artist, there is a very beautiful Jntertor ofa Chapel at 
Houghton in the Dale, Norfolk ; where a richly-dressed party, in the 
costume nearly of the age of VANDYKE, are inspecting a sepulchra! 
monument of more ancient date ; and wherein we are presented with 
an elegant combination of picturesque beauty, with antique lore. Three 
ancient iron helmets, which have apparently received some few smal! 
thumps, rest on the tomb ; and the figures seem tp be in conversation 
respecting them. ‘The picture is numbered 211. 

No. 34, Clamshall Cave in the Isle of Staffa, by A. Nicnout, is 
an Ossianesque sort of scene ot gloomy grandeur, as if beheld after an 
earthquake, where Nature's own architecture had gone to wreck. 
Basaltic rocks, shattered in various places, form long sweepy lines 
near the foreground; beyond, is the raging sea, and part of the Isle 
of Statla, while a tempestuous sky looks as if the cause of the earth- 
quake were still lurking there. 

In No. 246, dA View near Mazarion in Cornwall, by H. BE. Downie, 
a brig has been driven on shore by stormy weather, close under « 
rocky bank, whereon stands a cluster of fishermen’s cottages. ‘Thi 
stranded wreck, the cottages, and the rude flight of steps which lead 
up to them from the strand, are extremely picturesque ; so are the 
weather-beaten tars at their various local employ ; and treated with 
masterly skill: the sky is grand, and the foreground wet and lustrous 
with rain and spray. ‘The whole forms a large and able performance, 
with an impressive chiaroscuro, 

No. 239 is entitled Landscape Composition, by A. Cuint. It is an 
Italian scene in its leading forms and features, though it has too mucli 
of English haze for the climate of Italy. ‘This, however, we have ne 
right to point to as a detect, since it is not called by an Italian name, 
but, as regards the trees, and their characteristic modes of growth- 

Nature’s style, in short, of tufting her foliage, and branching forth the 
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arms and smaller ramifications of her forest ornament—Mr. A. Cunt 
has much to acquire before he can take rank amongst the learned in 
landscape. 

Mr. J. Powe, on the other hand, is evidently far, far better in- 
formed, concerning this cardinal and most difficult part of the landscape- 
painter's art, and leaves you at no loss as to which of his trees are 
oaks, Or ash-trees, or elms. His City of Hereford, from Putson, is a 
mildly-tinted river-scene, where the neutral grey of our English at- 
mosphere is turned to good account. It looks less papery, more solid, 
and more like oil-painting, than former works which we have seen from 
the pencil of this artist. 

We wished to have compared it with other of Mr. Powexw’s land- 
scapes in the present Exhibition, so as to have formed something like 
a general estimate of his progress, and present powers; but found 
ourselves obliged to desist, partly from the crowded state of the room, 
hut clietly from the gross defects of the Catalogue, which, unlike all 
other of these printed aids to exhibition-visitors, is without index of the 
artist's names, and the numbers of their works. 

Now, when we recollect that sixpence is charged for a few pages 
not containing so much in quantity as two penny magazines; and 
when we bear in mind, that tf the Honorary Secretary of this Asso- 
ciation be too closely engaged on other matters to attend to this necessary 
purpose, the commonest drudge of an index-maker would, for a few 
sullings, have supplied this desideratum,—it cannot be regarded as 
creditable to the Managing Committee that such want should con- 
tinue to exist. 

But it may not be amiss to state here a broader truth, and more 
crying evil; which is, that wherever we find these ostentatious con- 
tractions, Hon. See.—this show of eleemosynary service—there is almost 
constantly something amiss. So much so is this the case, that these 
two syllables have nearly become the outward and visible sign of some 
species of sinister practice, or internal covert corruption; and, if we 
mistake not, the day is approaching, when reflecting men associating 
together will say,‘ Let us have no Hon. See., but a clerk, and pay him 
lor his services, whatever we may choose to call him.’ All who are 
lorward to proffer their services in this capacity, should be regarded 
with distrust; or, as if they might possibly turn out insidious persons, 
who expect at least an equivalent, either in the influence they would 
exercise, or in some other shape: wherefore such offers should always 
be met with—* No, Sir; take a reasonable fee or salary for your ser- 
vices, that the society may be under no obligation. [1 you should 
choose afterwards to contribute its full amount to the funds of the 
stitution, well and good; you are of course at liberty to do so, like 
‘ny other subscriber or donor: but let us have no corruption, nor 
other than healthy soil lurking about our root.” 

_ This is merely a parenthetical hint ; and it is but justice to add, that 
sitce writing as above, we found (at our third visit) that an index of 
ames had been appended to the Catalogue. And now let us welcome 
back to our metropolitan fairy-land, and hail among the spirits “ that 
in the rainbow live,” our right worshipful THomas Heapuy. 

From this annual display, and from all other annual displays in 
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water-colours, Mr. Heapny has been absent for several years. We 
felicitate him on his return, and are pleased to see that he returns with 
the dignity ofan old senator who has been absent on the public service, 
and again steps up gracefully, and seats himself in his curule chair. 

Abroad he fas been, as we plainly perceive by No. S89, and on a 
service of some hazard too: at least, he has crossed the Apennines, 
and has encountered some of the local heroes of those dangerous passes 
He returns victorious; and has evidently lost none of his athletic 
vigour. But perhaps we had best begin with Recognition (No. 26), as 
it was there we first recognised our old and very entertaining, and in- 
structive, ac quaintance. 

But the depicted Reeognition is between « handsome milk-maid and 
a red cow, who pokes her good-humoured nose over the fence, and 
says, as plain as a cow can speak, “ Come over, Mary, and milk me.” 
A snug old-fashioned farm-house is in the distance ; the seeming abode 
of that comfort and hospitality which, halfa century ago, characterised 
the avriculturists of England. 

No. 22 is a beautiful whole-length portrait of a beautiful woman in 
auburn hair,—mild, affable, and consequently charming, in characte: 
and expression ; dressed in white satin, with a fur tippet, and a tastetul 
head attire; all of which are treated with Mr. Heapty’s usual felicity 
of touch and discrimination, and in a style of handling somewhat 
resembling that of NETTSCHER. 

N.B. The reader is of course aware that we are kings in disguise. 
Before this picture, and at the private view, we had the pleasure ot 
meeting his Grace of DEVONSHIRE, who regarded the lady with one of 
his gracious smiles (and no wonder), as well as our royal selves, 

In No. 89, Disappointment, or the Sonnini Brigands, there is mucli 
of very skilful pictorial contrivance. We were about to call it dramatic 
contrivance, and are not very thoroughly satisfied with ourselves for 
being shy of the word; but we know that painters entertain a sort of 
prejudice against having their works regarded as being theatrical, and 
we would not willingly jar on their critical apprehensiveness : yet, in the 
present instance, it is surely no disparagement, since the theatric resem. 
blance reaches no further than to the simultaneous occurrence of two in 
dependent events, which give a certain plot and intricacy of coincidence to 
the performance; makes what is present to the sense teem with im- 
portant anticipations, and falsify afresh the critical diagnostics and 
corollaries of the Scotch fee-losophers, who have shown themselves so 
forward with their conceits of literary restriction as to the painter s 
yower Over nore than an instant of time. 

A bold and determined band of some eight or nine powerful brigands, 
headed by a chief of desperate deportment, who have possessed them- 
selves of a cavernous mountain-height, are ready to pounce upon a 
party of travellers in the vale beneath, some of whom are descending 
from their equipages without the least suspicion of danger, in order 
that their horses and mules may the more easily ascend the acclivity 
before them. Certain of the robbers are ready with their carbines, 
blunderbuss, and other weapons of attack, and one is watching for 
the most eligible moment of onslaught through a hand-telescope. 

But, lo! “a serpent is in their path.” At the very moment whet 
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all seems ready, and the hope of plunder is at the highest, the un- 
equivocal signs of an approaching military party 


“ Changes their hope, and checks their pride.” 


The bitterness of disastrous disappointment suddenly blasts the ar- 
dour—or at least the settled purpose—of desperate enterprise, seeming 
to fall upon the bandits like a thunder-stroke; or the “ Mene, Mene, 
Teckel Upharsin” upon the guilty BetsHazzar; and in the emphatic 
words of VOLTAIRE, 


“ Their energies roll back upon their hearts ;” 


yet do not “stagnate and corrupt there.” No. There is no flinching; 
hut, on the contrary, among the majority of the party at least, much 
of reckless daring, and resolution of resistance. ‘Though caught in 
ihe toils, it is obviously nothing less than lions that are caught; nor 
less obvious, that they well know a net is not a cage ; and in their bold 
daring, there is far more of heroic resistance, than of flight or sub- 
inission. 

That a serpent is in their path, is no original figure of rhetoric or 
ornamental quotation on our part. Mr. Heapny has shown that Painting, 
in Ais hands, is indeed, as Du Fresxoy has pronounced it to be, 
“silent Poesy,” by introducing a literal* serpent in the rocky broadway 
toward a cavern above. And what is seen within that dim recess ” 
Why, another poetic touch, denoting that it is a robber’s chapel—that 
even with crue] outrage, plunder, and murder, superstition insidiously 
contrives to connect itself. Within this sabbath haunt of the bandits, 
a woman is seen devoutly praying to saint, relique, or crucifix: nor 
may we suppose that she prays for less than that the blessing of heaven 
may fall on the murderous enterprise which she supposes is about to 
be perpetrated by her friends below, and that her beloved may return 
safe to her arms from the dangers of the impending conflict. 

The moral of this picture is “ express al admirable.’’ Seldom has 
Painting—or Poetry either—taught a better lesson. The individual 
countenances of the brigands are picturesquely varied, though all are 
under the influence of one leading and terrible emotion: but still their 
heroic resolution is undaunted ; and though disappointed of their prey, 
they are evidently determined to defend themselves. 

The chiaroscuro and colour of this able performance, like the 
figures themselves, are remarkably forcible. The banditti habited in 
various costumes, the plunder of their past victims, afford much of 
pictorial splendour and diversity; and among them is introduced a 
naked back or torso, with much of artistical propriety. 

No. 108, St. Michael's Mount, Cornwall, by C. Benriey, a large 
and grand composition, hangs centrally, at the upper end of the Gal- 
lery. The subject is in effect a tremendous tempest, where the sky ts 
dreadfully dark and wild, and the 


- hoarse surges lash the sounding shore.” 


"he Mount, with its sainted edifice, and its rocky boundary, but dimly 
seen through the density of the stormy atmosphere, occupies the mid- 


* So that a matter of fact coincides with the matter of metaphor. 


Cobhett’s Mag.—No. 5. 21 
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ground : the incidents of a heart-rending tempest, replete with the ex- 
tremity of distress, are introduced still nearer to the foreground, where, 
as the ship goes to pieces, the Cornish wreckers are energetically em- 
ployed in hauling ashore masts, spars, and other fragments of the wreck 
and stores; “ but whether for joy or misfortune,” for salvation or plun 
der, we confess that we cannot be sure. Yet certain popular prejudices 
against “Cornish wreckers”’ may hang about our minds; it is more 
than probable that the fault is in ourselves, and that the painter has 
somewhere exhibited unequivocal indications that the energy exerted 
on the part of the fearless tars is that of humanity. 

The masterly mode of treatinent adopted by Mr. Benriey is per 
fectly congenial with the local demands of his subject. A bold and 
terror-creating brush sweeps about with wanton heed, like the Ariel of 
the Tempest, broad, dashing, temerarious, and stormy, as the wild ele 
ments which it deals forth: we cannot tell whose order it is that th 
author has been delighted to perform; but the genius of a potent wizard 


* Rides in the whirlwind, and directs t storm.” 


A dreadfully overwhelming foreground wave, long, roaring, and rush 
ing mightily, derives precisely the right degree of translucency from 
an exceedingly dark mass of wreck, including, if we rightly recollect 
one of the round tops of the vessel, or part of the bow sprit, with frag 
ments of rigging, the whole of which are floated and dragged by a seem 
ing concurrence of accidental causes, beneath and within the tremendous 
concave sweep of the wave, with great judgment and extraordinary effect 

A boat is pushing from the wreck, which gives reasou to hope that 
at least part of the crew will be saved: and perhaps on this cireum- 
stance we may also anchor our hope that the tugging tars near the 
foreground, who drag ashore sea-chests, hen-coops, &e., are actuated 
by humanity. 

Miss F. Corpacx exhibits 4 Lady playing with her Squirrel, No. 79 
The lady is young, ol considerable }* rsonal attractions, and is intro 
duced as playing very gracefully with her favourite squirrel. Her att 
tude and action vive an elegant interest to the picture, and are at th 
same time innocent and lady-like. Her hat and feathers, tastefully 
pencilled, have been put off, and lie near her on the bank whereon sly 
is seated, placed so judiciously as to contribute materially to the gen 
ral effect. Her draperies of dark crimson and rich yellow-brown silks 
(including a striped under-garment also of silk), with their appurte 
nances of ribbon; and, if we rightly recollect, a very tasteful sash o1 
tippet—are painted in a most masterly style—quite transcendental, we 
were on the point of writing; and really, not Sir Josuua Reysoips 
himself, or the proudest Venetian of them all, in his silkiest days, eve! 
did better. In fact, with regard to rich profundity and harmonious 
variety of colour and tone, they a good deal resemble those rich water- 
colour copies of ReyNoups with which EpripGe used occasionally to 
delightus. But Miss Corsavx, while she is not Jess mellow in her tones, 
is more exquisite in her mode of handling or pencilling—if pencil she 
works with: all symptoms, however, or traces of the instrument employed, 
are lost in the natural truth and splendour of its own productions, hich, 
according to our taste, implies the perfection of style. The fair artist 
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has fairly outdone all her former doings, as far as we have the 
pleasure of any acquaintance with them, and produced a work which, 
for deep-toned brightness, vivid richness of tint, and truth of delinea- 
tion, is quite exemplary. 

No. 61 is a very clever little picture of Aspattria Church in Cumber- 
land, by 8. R. Lines ; where a pointed arch has been built, as we sup- 
pose, under, and within the span of, a circular or Saxon arch, with rich 
chevron, zig-zag, and other antique ornaments—a sort of anomaly in 
old English architecture. An old crumbling and primitive font is also 
there; beside which sits a solitary figure, as if contemplating its 
carvings. 

But here are certain signs of cushion and fringes, which seem to 
show that Aspattria Church is still a place of worship, though in a 
dilapidated state. The subject is treated in a free and bold style: and 
a radiance of light breaking in from an aperture on the right hand, op- 
posed to the deep shadows which pervade the roof and back-ground, 
vive a Rembrandtesque effect to the performance, that is quite suitable 
to its subject. 

As we are “ nothing, if not critical; so our old Exhibition acquaint- 
ance, and graphic instructor in mystic boding, and ominous catastrophes, 
Mr. Jonn Martin, is nothing, if not sublime. The work before us, 
No, 257, is dreadfully solemn. It is 


“ as if the general puise 


Of life stood still, and nature made a pause 


An awful pause ! prophetic of her end.” 


These verses of Dr. YounG incontinently occurred to us as we con- 
templated Mr. Marvin's performance, and it struck us that they must 
have suggested the work ; but, upon referring to the Catalogue, we dis- 
covered that its subject is taken from the terrific effusion, which 
Mr. T. Camppect has entitled The Last Man. 

The last man!! To be thus cut off from all possibility of human 
sympathy, is probably the most dreadful idea, save one, that can possess 
the human breast. To those who question whether any person of 


sensibility could endure even to sit quite alone at the representation ot 


a tragedy, it must seem a thousand times worse than would be death or 
even final extinetion. Hamlet, who did not set his “‘ own life at a pin’s 
fee’ —the philosophical Hamlet, we are persuaded, would shrink ap- 
palled from the thrice-terrible apprehension of being the last man. But 
annihilation ' or 
*____ what dreams may come 
When we have shuftied off this mortal evil, 
Must give us pause :—There’s the respect 


That makes calamity of so long life.” 


Well, but, our observant readers will say, these reflections and trains of 
collateral emotion, do not constitute eriticism. True. And the last 
living man, and the ghastly wreck of nature, must be approached. And 
the reader must go and vaze with us, or we shall write in Vain. 

We here behold that the pale, sickly, and departing sun, which 
rather sheds darkness visible, than light, has declined to within a few 
SeF 
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digits of a dismal and death-like purple horizon, and peers feebly 
between long horizontal bars—almost interminable bars—of blood-red 
clouds: seeming as if the vital fluid which, by its circulation, had 
animated the solar system, had abandoned its vivific channels, and 
risen up to extinguish the solar orb itself: for, with the solitary ex- 
ception of the last man, all below is bloodless, sapless, and inanimate ; 
as the remains of ruined forests, and the countless hosts of dead 
warriors and matrons, and the desolated and gorgeous palaces and 
solemn temples of depopulated cities, abundantly attest. The sole 
survivor stands forth in the sublimity of his cele-tial contidence, near 
the extremity of a jutting promontory of granite rocks that beetle over 
a horrid chasm, beyond and upon which are seen myriads of corses and 
skeletons in military and regal habits ; and, lower still, drifting ships 
divested of their crews; and other vestiges of by-gone humanity, 
shrouding in silence, darkness, and desolation. 

This picture has not been so much a thing of academic prowess, 
as of deep and poetic meditation, and patient investigation. The 
artist has had to grapple with the nearly endless complications ot 
his subject—almost, as it were, to compress eternity into time, and 
infinitude into space. To depict the horrors of an expiring planet 
within the length of some twenty or thirty inches, must needs be a 
most arduous attempt—so bordering indeed on temerity, that, as we 
conceive, few—very few, are the hardy pictorial spirits who would have 
dared to encounter it. Whether indulgent regard be due to Mr. Mar- 
TIN on this account, remains with the critical reader, who will not fail 
to recollect, here, that even artists of the highest reputation for thei 
exploits with the pen and pencil—men who have fairly achieved their 
honourable admission to the Temple of Fame—have, upon such extra- 
ordinary Occasions as the present, sometimes preferred to epitomise 
their materials, rather than to amplify. 

When STERNE sat down to deseribe the horrors of captivity, he says 
he was going to begin with the millions of his fellow-creatures who are 
born to no other inheritance than slavery ; but, finding that the multi- 
tude of sad groups in it did but distract him, he preferred the alterna- 
tive of shutting up a single captive in his dungeon, &e. 

Poussin, in like manner, when he stretched his canvass for “ The 
Slaughter of the Innocents,” found himself embarrassed by “ the 
multitude of sad groups” wherein military atrocity and maternal 
distress were accumulated, and resolved on compressing his powers into 
the means of depicting a single group intensely tragical. The Professor 
FuseELI, commenting on the circumstance, and comparing it with 
RapHAEL’'s treatment of the same subject, says, Poussin tied in one 
vigorous group what he conceived of blood-trained villainy and 
maternal frenzy ; whilst RapHaet in dramatic gradation disclosed all 
the mother through every stage of pity and of terror—through tears, 
shrieks, resistance, revenge, to the stunned look of despair; and traced 
the villain from the palpitations of scarce initiated crime, to the sedate 
grin of veteran murder. 

By such feelings and considerations as these, Mr. Marvin has been 
at once stimulated and restrained. His cogitations have ended in a 
compromise, Steering between Poussin and Rapuarr., he has pro- 
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duced much more than an episode of CaMPBELL’S grand poem, though 
far less than the whole of its details. He has wisely dealt in suggestion 
as well as representation, and taught those minds whom he addresses to 
perceive, as it were, through an aperture of which a frame of a few score 


of square inches in area marks the boundary—that a portion only of 


that universal extinction, which the poet has expressed by earth’s 
sepulchral clod, and the darkening universe, is before him ; or rather, 
is present to his imagination: for as a matter of reality, or fact, an 
absurdity would be involved in the idea of spectators viewing such a 
spectacle as the /as¢ man: and,as Dr. Jounson has remarked, pictures 
and dramatic representations are never mistaken for realities; but 
valued because they bring realities to mind, and teach us to conceive 
how we should feel and reason, were the depicted or dramatised event 
passing before us. 

But the portion of deceased and expiring nature which the painter 
has shown through this supposed aperture, includes the /ast living 
individual, who necessarily becomes the climax of the composition ; 
the lofty point to which the stretched nerves of attention are attracted, 
and where they are finally rivetted, like Prometueus (the first man 
of the heathen mythology) on the summit of Caucasus, and like him 
subjected to painful endurance. 

There is this consoling difference, however: that Juprrer Martin— 
who we trust will not, like the fabled Jupiter of antiquity, be deprived 
of his dues—cannot enchain us to his grey granite rocks, longer than 
ll our eyes may choose to wander beyond his proscenium towards 


Amy Robsart, or any other of the surrounding beauties. 
Concerning his principal figure of the last man, he very properly 
receives the principal light, and stands dreadfully sublime— 


* Like shipwreck’d mariner on desart coast, 


Viewing the world below in horrors lost ;”’ 


claiming his own destined immortality, and avouching his “ trust in 
God.” But, we think something is wanting in his look and action. 
lndeed, with regard to the former, we deem that the whole subject 
should have been painted larger, [and hope it will be so painted,] in 
such way, that we might have physiognomically read the countenance 
of this sole survivor of the human race. His mental feelings being to 
be read only in his actions, we incline to think his arms are somewhat 
equivocally employed; rather too much as would be those of a second- 
rate play actor, who, half-conscious of his own deficiency in intensity 
of feeling, endeavours to atone for its absence by the substitution of 
meretricious grace; and though we do not presume to dictate (or even 
to venture an opinion) whether his faith in immortality would have 
induced him to extend his arms, like the “St. Paul preaching at 
Athens” of RaPHAEL’s cartoon; or to have w rapped them close around 
lim, like the self-collected statue of Bonaparte ; or precisely in what 
other way he would have employed them ; yet we think that when he 
defies the darkening universe to quench his immortal existence, or 
abate his trust in Omnipotence, some more impressive or energetic use 
might have been made of the arms of the last living man. 


— 
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Ou think not, when my brow is calm, 
My eye undimm’'d is seen, 

That Peace hath shed her heavenly balm 
Upon the soul within ; 

Nor deem that grief can only dwell 
Where sorrow casts a cloud— 

That hearts alone a pang can feel 
Who tell their woes aloud. 


Like sunny streams, when Winter's chill 
Hath check’d them in their pride, 
When clear, and cold, and calmer still 


Now sleeps the marble tide, 


Beneath the icy waste the wave 
Is living still below— 

The current yet will sink and heave, 
Though none behold it flow. 


And thus the eye may beam the while 
As wont in happier days— 

The brow may wear the clear calm smile 
That speaks a mind at ease ; 

And none may learn, that deep within 
The heart lies bleeding there, 

That Joy's reflection is but seen 
Held frozen in despair. 


No smile that beams from sunniest eves 
Can kindle Transport’s glows, 

No sigh can break, no tear surprise, 
My fix’d and chill repose : 

. The gloomless brow shall still conceal 

The wakeful heart beneath ; 

No rising throb shall e’er reveal 
Its swift dark course—to death. 
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THE WAGGON. 


Wisely and slow ; he stumbles that runs fast 
SHAKSPEARE. 
(hi va plano, va sano e lontano. 
ITALIAN PROVERB. 
Festina lente. 
luk Trorrer Morro (meaning, jeg on, or jog trot). 


Dean SwirFr, in conformity to all these adages and cautions, had a 
ureat taste for travelling in a common = stage-waggon; dnprimis, 
because, in such a stage, scenes of life were to be met with as genuine, 
although somewhat lower than in vehicles of a higher description ; and 
secondly, because the contrast acted like a stimulus to a mind ac- 
quainted with lite in general and tired of common routine. As I was 
reflecting on this circumstance one day, I called upon a man of letters, 
who asked me if ever [ had travelled by the conveyance in question, 
and seemed very much astonished at my answering in the negative; I 
therefore resolved to take an early opportunity of completing my tra- 
vels, having hitherto journeved by every other mode of conveyance, by 
land and water, from private and public vehicles down to the steam- 
boat, Margate hoy, and Flanders barges ; the waggon was alone want- 
ing, and into ove | popped myself, on a fine summer's evening, a few 
niles from town, to avoid being seen, and huddled in amongst ten pas- 
sengers, men, women and children, not forgetting a caged squirrel and 
the waggoner’s cat. At first, [ found the heat insufferable; which one 
of the women perceiving, kindly inquired, “‘ Do you sit easy, sir?” 

“Not uite » replied I, “but I shall get used to it in time.” The laugh 
was against me, and | was smoked as some one either thus travelling 
for a hoax or a bet, or as a broken-down gentleman with all his ward- 
robe on his back, and scarcely enough in his pocket to pay his fare. I 
was as much disguised as | well could be ; butstill I was not sufficiently 
at home, not to be treated with mistrust, until I got myself into the good 
eraces of the party. 

At the first high hill, | descended and waiked a considerable distance, 
having at my side a ragged Irish mechanic, who was (to use his own 
words) “all alive and kicking, like a bag of fleas.” After him trotted 
his dirty lump of a wife, all full of aches, pains and complaints, and 
whose deportment proved to me that poor Pat could have fought his 
battle better single-handed than with this heavy baggage at his back. 
“| wisht we were at home, * sighed out Norah. “ Arragh, all in good 
time,” replied Pat. “ But, jewel, ye'd better get up in the cart again, 
and not be wearing out your birth. day stoc kings (she was bare-legged) ; 
there (giving her some bread and cheese, and an onion)—there’s what 
will take the wrinkles out of your stomach; so go back to the fly, ho- 
ney.’ He showed her in, and, continuing by my side, cried, “ There's no 
any nothing with they women.” “ IT don't know,” said I, “W hy then, 

» you ‘d better take it upon trust or hearsay, not trom your own per- 
wind. experience.” “ Thank you,” replie d 1, “for your advice : pray, is 


ot lt ee De 
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this your first wife ?"’ He scratched his head ; “ Why yes, as a body may 
say, but......"" “You have got another?” interrupted | “ Why, your 
honor, you're not my father confessor ; but, to tell you the truth, T had 
one forby this body ; but you see, somehow or other, we were not right 
lawfully married. She was a presbyteriant, and as I only tuck her for a 
few sticks which she had, and as she had the devil's own tongue and 
timper, I just made a queen of her and cut my stick.” “What do you 
mean by making a queen of her?"’ “ Plaze your honor, it’s leaving 
the kingdom to herself’; sure, ‘twas in Scotland that we got noosed, and 
it would be a pity to export the darlint from her own dear native land.”’ 
“And what went of the sticks?” “ Troth, they were going out of fa- 
shion, so I let a broker have a bargain of them.” “And you ran 
away?” “No, your honor, | had lave of absence—that’s to say, my 
own lave—and so I left Biddy with her honest relations, where she will 
be sure to be well taken care of.’ * And did you never take leave 
before?” “Why, your honor, I was japanned (tre panned) into the army 
oncete, and I eudn’ t walk to please a spolpeen of a boy of a sergeant- 
major, that wasn’t half so big as myself; so I walked off altogether ’ 
laving him and the awkward squad at the goose-step; but the ridgi- 
ment has been long since disbanded, so that’s neither here nor there.” 

At this moment, the wife put her head out of the waggon, vociferat- 
ing, “ Larry, the child is crying tor you; come up, I say.” “ Bodera- 
tion! e xclaimed Larry, “there's nothing but ups and downs in this 
wicked world! but, faith, mine has been all downs, and no ups at ail, 
at all; but here goes.” 


I now resumed my place, when a sly-looking Scotchman, in seedy 
black clothes, thus addressed me : “Salve, Domine.”’ “ Ah, ha !—what! 
a Latin scholar?” “Ay,a bit of one; but you'll no be muckle at 
your ease where you are ; here's a feather-bed 0’ mine, and you'll get 
leave to sit upon't a’ the journey, gin you please.” Saying ‘which, he 
thrust it under me. “ Many thanks,’ ’ said I, “ my worthy fellow-travel- 
ler; I think you are a Caledonian?” “There's no matter for that—ubi 


»”? 


bene, thi patria. Vm suspecking that you'll be a Norlander yoursel’ 
“Not absolutely,” said I...... “ And,” interrupted he, “ ye'll just be 
on a spree, travelling this gait, to get haud o’ some bonie lassie, or some 
sic prank ; there's ane i’ th’ corener, that is nae sae muckle ainiss.” A 
black-eyed servant-girl smiled. “I say, lassie, hae ye no gotten a 
sweetheart?” “Not I, Sir: they are all alike to me; I'm as free as 
the air.” “Weel, there’s no saying, but I suspeck that ye hae gotten 
some favorite.” “Not 1; not but I have my admirers.” “ And what 
do ye do wi’ ‘em?’ 


“| put ‘em in a kittle, 
And love ‘em all a little.” 


“ Weel, that’s clever. 
That's metre, 
Says Paul to Peter ; 


lor ye ken, if ye address me in poetry, I buid to answer ve in the same 
langgadge (thus pronounced). But perhaps the gentleman would like a 


sang’ I’m suspecking that there’s sangsters amangst us."” Nobody 
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answered, so the Scot began himself, and favoured us with a Latin 
stave, which ended with 
* Vult in cubiculo habere potum, 
Fistulam fuma, atque formosam.”’ 

Arragh, what's the sinse of singing what nobody understands ’ 
I'll give you a stave of my own,” says Pat. The Scot now explained 
that the burden of the song was a man with a fair maiden, a pipe, and 
a pot. “ That’s good! well then, here goes—‘ My friend and pitcher,’ e 
which the Irishman sang so uproariously that the horses broke into a 
brisk tret. “ There!’ exclaimed Larry, “music has charms to soothe 
thy savage beast.” “ Vara true,” answered Scotus ; “ you've sung us a 
vara guid sang, and you've gotten your frind by your side; but I 
diuna see your pitcher.’ This he delivered with a very sly look, just as 
we were drawing up at a hedge ale-house ; then, casting a glance upon 
me, he addressed the party, “ Cooncil is no command, but f sud think 
that his ho-nor (syllabling it) would like to pay his futing amangst us 
puir folk.” ‘‘T have not the least objection.’ Y ia shouted the 
Hibernian, “if his honor will be one naggin, ‘ll be another.” “ Indeed 
and you won't! de frauding your wife and childer,” angrily cried the 
wife. ‘ Haud your tongues,” continued the Scot, ‘it's no becoming of 
the like o” us to ape oor betters, but we'll be grateful for the ve ntle- 
man’s treat, if it's agreeable to him.” I called for a bow] of punch, and 
after giving the women to drink I offered the bowl to the Caledonian. 
“ After ye, sir,” said he; “ 1 ken better manners than to drink afore my 
paw-tron” (patron). 1 drank, and returned it to him. “Ago tibi gratias,” 
said he, as he almost drained it: “it's nectar and ambrosia to me in 
this hat nicht. My dear (addressing one of the children), hand the 
bow! to that Irish gentleman.” ‘Much obliged for the compliment,” 
retorted the son of Erin, “ but it is rather an empty one ; to tell you the 
truth, I should prefer the laste taste in life in the top ofa glass.” “ Oh! 
you shall have another bowl,” I thought it my duty to say. “ Ye've 
anoble speerit,” quoth the sly Scot; “I strongly suspeck that ye'll be 
a great man in disguise, or ye'll be some cee-le- bra-ted author, taking 
sketches o’ life; am sure I'll drink your health libenter, although it’s 
too muckle intruding on your generosity.” The second | bowl came. 
“Well, tellow-traveller Larry, how does that please you?” “ Pape on 
me’ by all that’s pretty, and (giving a nod to the black-eyed girl) 
that’s swearing by yourself, the man that made this punch could make 
a watch.” “ Bravo!” from all. And now the horses had finished their 
hay, and the bowl was out, and we jogged on again. 

Larry's wife was now downright jealous, for Larry, by a certain sidling 
motion, had got alongside of the brunette. ‘ Ye'd better luck to your 
own lawful wife and childer,” sharply observed Norah. “Oh! by de 
Powers! now, and don't be after lucking like a cat at a canary bird; de 
young woman never harmed you; can’t you be asy and continted like a 
good wife in the straw? Sure, you're there like a jewel in cotton......” 
A general laugh....... “(Tam sure I don’t want no woman's husband, 
I don't; so let him keep to himself,” answered black-eyes ; on which, 
she change ‘«d places and came next tome. “ That's a’ richt,’”” remarked 


the Seot; “IT was suspecking that ye'd prefer the gentleman for a 
neebor.”’ 
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Night now advanced, but it was a fine starry one. Two clod-hoppers 
now awoke from a protound sleep, and mingled their uninteresting 
home-spun discourse ; I smoked my cigar, as I was the passenger near- 
est the aperture of our coverme ; Norah continued grumbling, and 
Larry tried to drown her voice by humming the Lakes of Killarney ; 
whilst the sly Scot was reading (for the moon had risen high). “ What 
book have you got there?” said I. “A pocket Bible,” replied the 
reader; “and I'll gie ye a chapter, if it's agreeable.’ “Let us see,” 
says Larry, pretending to con it over, but turning it upside down. “Am 
of opinion,” whispered the Scot to me, “he disna ken hoo to read.” 
“The devil I don’t! indeed do IT; but you see I'm left-handed ; so 
take your book back again, and don't bother us with it.” The biblical 
traveller looked right and left, in order to see if any one wished to 
attend to his lecture ; then, shutting up his book, and pulling out his 
snuff-box, he offered me a pinch, and observed that it was “a bonic 
nicht.”’ 

The punch had taken etlect on the Hibernian, and deprived us of his 
further conversation. His wite was close to him on one side, and the cat 
on the other; so that he might truly have said or sung, 


‘** How happy could I be with either 


The children were all at his back; the two hinds were again extended 
on the straw, snoring; the black-eyed maid dosed upon one of my 
shoulders ; and the Scotchman and I were the only travellers awake. 
I gave him a cigar, which he said was pro-dee-gi-ous-ly fine, and we 


continued to puff dull sorrow away until daybreak. The brunette 
heaved a sigh, and awoke, and I could not help singing to her 


“When did Pha:bus ever break, 
And find such beaming eves awak: 
As those that sparkle here ¢”’ 


“Oh! sir,” smartly said she, “I see that you are a gay deceiver ; I 
must not come in contract with you any more.” ‘ Here's elegant wea- 
ther,” was Larry's opening speech ; “ good morning to your night-cap " 
(addressed to his wife). We pulled up again, and tea was made for 
breakfast ; and, with Te incipiente die, 1 took my departure. / 

I felt fatigued, and resolved to go to bed at the first decent inn, after 
a walk to refresh me. I had now enough of a waggon-scene, and it only 
remained for me to make out the dramatis persone, who were as fol- 
lows:—Larry, a deserter, turned mechanic, and on his way from London 
to Liverpool, with wife and family ;—a Lowland Scotchman, who had 
been Domine or very humble tutor to a large family, now grown up, of 
a poor Highland laird, and who (the Domine), now out of place, was on 
his way to become a field-preacher in Lancashire, having collected to- 
gether the furniture of a room and a box of books;—a pretty maid, out 
of place, going home to her own country ;-—and, lastly, two labourers. 

As I was about to quit the waggon, I asked the Lancashire lass if 
| could treat her to any thing, and she consented to take a drop of 
jackey, as she called it, having a pain in her stomach. On swallowing 
it, she made the usual wry face, and wondered how people could habitually 
drink drams in a morning. Larry and the Scotchman also consented 
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to a drop of comfort ; but Scotus did not part with me thus : he quoted 
Horace ere he bid me farewell ; and, Raion two books from his 
pocket, requested me to purchase a religious tract and the history of his 
life, neither of which I have ever read ; half-a-crown was the price of 
each, and I observed, on giving him the money, “ Finis coronat opus.”’ 

Before I was out of hearing, the waggon-party was making me out. 
The Caledonian, rattling the two pieces of silver in his pocket, told the 
Hibernian that he strongly suspecked that I was either a nobleman or 
an author ; the black-eyed girl assured them that I was quite the gen- 
| tleman ; the clods set me down for an actor; Norah swore that I had a 
' power of darning ; Larry’s remark was, “I'll be bound that that man 
has more in his head than you can take out with a comb.”” Which of 
these accounts was most correct cannot, becomingly, be stated by 
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: There is an old saying, which has been so frequently applied in 
speaking of men who are in their graves, that one can hardly consider 
the character of a dead man without thinking of it: 


Se 


De mortuis nil nisi bonum ; 


the meaning of which is, that we ought to say nothing but good of' those 
who are dead. A more absurd and unjust maxim, a maxim containing 
a more unprincipled proposition, cannot well be conceived. The say- 
ing is pretty; and, like many other pretty sayings, has been perpe- 
tuated by the mere sound of the words. But what does it mean? The 
literal translation leaves the meaning but a riddle. Some wag has 
performed the task much better ; for he has given us the true spirit, if 
there be any to understand, of the original :— 


*“ When scoundrels die we must bemoan ’em.” 










The act of the Ass, when he kicked the dead Lion, was base, to be 
sure. But the dead have not all been lions, any more than the living 
are all asses. We have other and very different beasts, live or dead, to 
deal with; more artful and ignoble, as well as more rapacious and fero- 
elous beasts : our jackals and crocodiles and foxes and wolves are not 
alllions. If a piece of marble with letters engraved upon it be to be 
called a monument, how much more, as ZENOPHON (we think it is) says, 
is the character of.a man, the history of his conduct, his good or evil 
deeds in this life? What so powerlul as example ” and do we not 
find, by every day's experience, that it is as necessary to deter by citing 
examples of punished viee, as it is to encourage by citing those of 
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rewarded virtue’ What is there to keep a dishonest man possessed o| 
power in awe, but his own thoughts of future fame ; what hope have 
we left, under the exercise of his dominion, but in his anxiety as to 
what will be said of him after he shall be dead ” 

That the saying should be inculcated in common life, in reference to 
merely individual relationships, is very well. There, as a precept of 
charity, its effect is evidently good, by tending to the preservation of 
peace and harmony throughout communities. But the saying has 
been perverted and misapplie “d. Public men, men occupying any sta- 
tion in society to render them conspicuous as examples, are, in this 
matter, very different from merely private persons. If they do wrong, 
they become examples of encouragement to innumerable others, who, 
seeing the dishonourable and dishonest escape what is due to miscon- 
duct by the intervention of such a maxim, may be expected to be 
influenced in their own conduct accordingly.* 

It may be very proper for the guilty to hold such a doctrine, and 
call it greatness of mind and charitable forbearance ; but not so for the 
virtuous: it is not natural that the latter should be content in knowing 
that their names may be thrown together along with those of the former 
in one common heap in public estimation. The saying appears to 
have always been in peculiar favour with the dishonest, with all those 
who, during the whole or a part of their lives, have had the power to 
set the opinion of their fellow-men at naught, and who, fearing that 
justice might be done them at last, have, naturally enough, been anxious 
that mankind should adopt a rule, the application of which at their own 
death would insure them a deliverance from the hatred or contempt 
merited by them while living. 

There are many celebrated names that have been and will be imposed 
upon posterity with praises undeserved : commanders having credit for 
skill, courage, and magnanimity ; statesmen for talent, integrity, and 
wisdom ; divines for humility, benevolence, piety, and all human virtues; 
lawyers for learning, purity of motive, and impartial justice; names of 
men who have, in fact, been perhaps the very contrary of all that we 
read of them! Such errors of tradition, however, as affecting our ques- 
tion “ de mortuis,” do not always do harm with the minds of subsequent 
generations: for, to hear a vicious man eulogised for virtues does no 
harm to those who do not know his vices ; hay, it must rather do good: 
we presume him to be virtuous, and, in hearing him spoken well of, w 
are but listening to the praise of virtue. ‘Though we may be deceived 
as to the real character of the individual, though praise be bestowed 
on him unjustly, we may be unacquainted with his faults. The injury 
that arises from eulogising the cowardly, base, false, or corrupt, is sul- 
fered, in the main, by the generation amongst whic h the mispraisec have 





* ** Whether you think with me, | know not; but the famous ‘ De mortuis nil nisi 
* bonum, always appeared to me to savour more of female weakness than of manly 
“reason. He that has too much feeling to speak ill of the dead, who, if they cannot 
‘ defend themselves, are at least ignorant of his abuse, will not hesitate, by the most 
“ wanton calumny, to destroy the quiet, the repntation, the fortune of the living. 
“ Yet censure is not heard beneath the tomb any more than praise. De mortuis nil 


’ 


* nisi nip g ogg! vivis nil nisi bonum, would approach much nearer to good sens ‘. 
—LirgE OF Dr. Youne, by Croft, in Johnson’s Edition of the Poets. 
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lived, and out of which they go into their graves. The mischief is, where 
a man, known by those of his own time to be bad, is, nevertheless, let 
off from all responsibility upon the authority of this maxim; where 
those who hear an infamous man praised, or see him suffered to escape 
reprobation, know, at the same time, that he deserves to be punished— 
where men witness the criminality of others, while they behold the 
pernicious fact of its being attended with impunity. Sir WALTER ScoTr 
has justly observed, that “the readiest way to tempt a Christian man, 
‘is to bestow upon vice the pity and the praise which are due only to 
« virtue ;” and that “ it is by giving fair names to foul actions, that those 
‘who would start at real vice are led to practise its lessons under the 
‘ disguise of virtue.”’* 

If, indeed, none but the individual were concerned, the case would be 
materially diferent. But it is not so here, any more than in the case 
of one who is hanged according to law. The capital convict is not 
executed for the purpose of extirpating a noxious member of the com- 
munity, nor to gratify the vengeance of any member of it that he has 
injured; but for the sake, alone, of public example, and to make others 
fearful of doing as he has done. We might as well forgive murderers, 
and all who are malefactors in the eye of the law, as forget the evil 
deeds of a public man because he is dead. The offender against the 
law is tried and condemned by legal justice ; the offender against pub- 
lic morals is tried and condemned by the sense of justice that prevails 
with his fellow-men. If the justice exercised in the latter case be of as 
venuine a sort, as true, as that exercised in the former; if both the 
condemnations be equally founded on proof of fact; and if both these 
species of trial be equally necessary and politic, as undoubtedly they 
b are; what is to suspend the passing of sentence, and the visiting of 
punishment, the fudl administration of justice, in short, in the one case 
any more than in the other? Why not, we say, inflict eternal infamy 
on the apostate and the tyrant, as well as hanging or transportation on 
the forger or stealer of game? Let the penalty, says TuLLy, be pro- 
portioned to the offence, so that each criminal may suffer according to 
3 his crime: let the murderer die; let the usurer make pecuniary restitu- 
tion; let infamy be the lot of the dishonestly ambitious—(vis, capite : 
4 avaritia, muleta : honoris cupiditas, tgnominia sanciatur).+ 

If we are told, that after a man is dead he cannot do any harm, we 
answer that his example can. If the man were forgotten as soon as the 
earth was thrown over him, he might then cease to be an evil-doer. 
# But, as long as the recollection of what we have done sha!l be a thing 
; to survive us, so long it will be necessary to make a distinction, even 
after death, between the righteous and the unrighteous. 

Shall it be said, that because Lord Bacon and Lord Coke happen to 
he dead, we are never to allude to any but the praiseworthy part of 
their characters; that we are, by never whispering a word of their pro- 
fligacy and cruelty, to suffer the examples of these personages to do all 
the mischief they may in the minds of living clever men? We need 
not search so far back for instances. Look at some of those who have 














* ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN, chap. xi + Dr Learsvus, lib. iii. 
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lived in our own time, and at their public conduct ......... 
could it all be forgotten, we might safely let it all remain so. If the 
stately edifice in commemoration, the flattering inscription, were as 
silent upon the past as the grave itself, or if, speaking out, they never 
offered more violence to truth than a bare recollection of facts in the 
minds of a witnessing age could occasion, posterity need apprehend no 
treachery from such tokens. The mass of brass, or the pile of marble, 
might be protected or be kept in repair to eternity ; the words mig!t 
be re-cut, replaced in relief, or newly burnished with gold, over and 
over again, to the end of time; these might, throughout each succeeding 
vear, be for ever as fresh, in the way of the statuary, the architect, and 
the engraver or moulder and gilder of letters, as that vesture in 
the way of nature is, which Spring comes invariably, but with unsoughit 
and unsuspected hand, to throw over the smallest mound of earth in 
the most retired place of rest for the humble dead. But what is the 
use of pomp, if it do not exhibit pretensions? These things pretend ; 
and, so long as they make claims on the age, however remote, in which 
they are beheld, so long, we say, their ¢ét/e to whatever they claiin 
should be open to investigation, and every candidate for posthumous 
fame ought to receive no more nor less, either in praise or dispraise, 
than his conduct has given hima rightto. Hf he have done well, Jet 
all his good deeds be made the most of: if ill, his evil deeds the 
same. 

The foregoing remarks are, in some measure, a reiteration of what 
has appeared in a former part of our work under the head of “ Monu- 
ments.’ Bat they were not merely applicable in this place, they were 
requisite, if only to avert the possibility of the thought that we, also, 
could agree in the opinion, that because a man has ceased to live, mankind 
should be forbidden to do justice to his life. 

Those who have not seen the book which is the subject of the present 
notice, and whom we may induce to look into it, will be sure to thank 
us for our pains ; and those of our readers who are alre ady acquainted 
with its contents would be selfish, indeed, if they were to hegrudge the 
space which we have devoted to so worthy a matter. It is a duty, with 
all who possess any means, to promote, as far as possible, the cire ‘ulation 
of a work of this dese ‘ription. We regret that our own means to the 
end should be so limited as they are ; because, it has never occurred to 
us to read the account of the life of any man of whom so much truth 
could be told with more honour to his memory. We will not pretend 
to do the justice which is due in such a case. The time is long passed 
after which the greater part of the justice would come too late, even 
from the sources that have the power to do it. The man and the book 
are, as they should be, if possible, in all biographical publications, in 
a great measure one and the same. ‘To do ample justice to the book, 
which consists principally in the writing of the man to whom it relates, 
would require more said than we have room to say, and that better said 
than we can sayit. Yet we cannot allow a book which has given us 
so much pleasure in the reading, to lie upon our own shelf un-recom- 
mended by us to the public. It will be necessary to make some 
extracts, in order to give the reader an idea of what we are writing about. 
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These passages, interesting as they are, will be the more so to our 
readers, When they are told that we found so much that was good in 
every part, as to be almost at a lost what parts to prefer. 

“ Few persons,” says the writer of the Memoirs (page 1), “are un- 
acquainted with the part which Lord CoLLinawoop bore in some of 
the most memorable naval triumphs of the last war; and among the 
members of his own profession, his almost unrivalled skill as a seaman, 
and his general talents for command, will long be remembered with 
‘admiration : but as he was aiman of retired habits, and passed the 
“ greater part of his life at sea, the public at large have not had suf- 
‘ ficient means of appreciating the high qualities and attainments by 
which he was distinguished. It has, therefore, been deemed advisable 
to collect into the present volume some of his private letters, and 
‘such parts of his public correspondence as have now become matters 
‘of history.” 

In page 14, there is the following letter from Lord CoLLincwoop, 
ddressed to a young naval officer : 


‘ 


- 


* DeaR LANE,—It gives me great pleasure to find by your letter that your 
“ situation is agreeable to you, and | hope it will always be so. You may depend on 
“ itthat it is more in your own power than in any one else’s to promote both your 
comfort and advancement. A strict and unwearied attention to your duty, and a 
‘ complaisant and respectful behaviour, not only to your superiors, but to every body, 
will ensure you their regard ; and the reward will surely come, and I hope soon, in 
the way of preferment: but if it should not, 1 am sure you have too much good 
“ sense to let disappointment sour you. Guard carefully against letting discontent 
appear in you; it is sorrow to your friends, a tnumph to your competitors, and 
‘cannot be productive of any good. Conduct yourself so as to deserve the best that 
can come to you, and the consciousness of your own proper behaviour will keep you 
“ in spirits, if it should not come. Let it be your ambition to be foremost on all duty. 
Do not be anice ob-erver of turns, but for ever present yourself ready for every 
thing ; and if your officers are not very inattentive men, they will not allow the 
‘others to impose more duty on you than they should: but | never knew one who 
was exact not to do more than his share of duty, who would not neglect that, when 
he could do so without fear of punishment. I need not say more to you on the 
subject of sobriety, than to recommend to you the continuance of it as exactly as 
when you were with me. Every day affords you instances of the evils arising from 
* drunkenness. Were a man as wise as Solomon, and as brave as Achilles, he 
* would still be unworthy of trust if he addicted himself to grog. He may make a 
drudge, but a re spectable officer he can never be; for the doubt must always re 
main, that the capacity which God has given him will be abused by intemperance. 
‘ Young men are generally introduced to this vice by the company they keep: but 
‘do you carefully guard against ever submitting yourself to be the companion of low, 
‘vulgar, and dissipated men ; and hold it as a maxim, that you had better be alone 
than in mean company. Let your companions be such as yourself, or superior; for 
‘the worth of a man will always be ruled by that of his company. You do not find 
pigeons associate with hawks, or lambs with bears ; and it is as unnatural for a good 
man to be the companion of blackguards. Read—let me charge you to read, 
Study books that treat of your profession and of history. Study Faulkner's Dic. 
“ tionary, and borrow, if you can, books which describe the West Indies, and compare 
“ what you find there with your own observation. ‘Thus employed, you will always 
“bein good company. Nature has sown in man the seeds of knowledge; but they 
“ must be cultivated to produce fruit. Wisdom does not come by instinct, but will be 
“ found when diligently sought for; seek her, she will be a friend that will never fail 
you. You see | am writing to you as one very much interested for your welfare ; 
receive it as a proof that | shall always have pleasure in hearing of your success. 
Give my best respects to Captain Brown. I am infinitely obliged to him for the 
favour he did me in taking you; and | hope you are showing your gratitude to him 
“by your best exertions. Remember, Lane, before you are five-and- twenty, you 
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“ must establish a character that will serve you all yourlife. I hear Bennet, my dear 
“ boy Bennet, is with you at Jamaica; if he is, remember me kindly to him ; culti- 
** vate his friendship, for he is a sensible and an honourable young man. I wish you 
“ good health; and be assured of the regard of, my dear Lane, your sincere friend.”’ 
In another letter (page 100), he says :— 
“Ifthe country gentlemen do not make it a point to plant oaks wherever they wil! 
grow, the time will not be very far distant, when, to keep our Navy, we must depend 
entirely on captures from the enemy. You will be surprised to hear that most of 
the knees which were used in the Hibernia were taken from the Spanish ships cap 
tured on the I4th February; and what they could not furnish was supplied by iron. 
I wish every body thought on this subject as I do; they would not walk through 
their farms without a pocket full of acorns to drop in the hedge sides, and then 
let them take their chance.” 


A letter to Lorp Barnam (page 161) :-— 


“ | have received your Lordship’s letter of the 16th ult. congratulating me on the 
‘honour which his Majesty has been graciously pleased to confer upon me, in 
‘ advancing me to the Peerage ; and | cannot sufficiently express the gratitude which 

I feel to my King for this distinguished mark of his royal approbation of my con 

duct. All the ability which God has given me is devoted to his service ; and whenever 

any good fortune shall place me in a situation to render benefit to his kingdoms, | 
trust I shall support the honour of that high station to which his Majesty has 
been graciously pleased to exalt me. 

“ My family, my Lord, has for several ages been of considerable distinction in the 

North ; but as it is now raised to a higher degree of eminence by the favour of my 

King, your Lordship will easily conceive that I feel a degree of ambition to continu: 
‘its elevation to posterity, that future Collingwoods may manifest in future ages 

their fidelity to their country. I have not ason; but if the honours which have 

been conferred on me could be continued in the heirs of my daughters, | should be 
made very happy. I hope your Lordship will pardon my having mentioned this 

‘ subject; but as the state of my family is probably little known to his Majesty, | 
have taken the liberty of putting your Lordship so far in possession of the fact, and 
of my ardent desire on this subject. 


‘“‘ This appears,” says the Editor, “to have been the only thing of 
any kind that Lord CoLLinawoop ever asked, for himself or any 
member of his family, during the whole course of his naval employ- 
ment: but although he was led by Lord Baruam to believe that this 
request would be granted, and repeated it during the succeeding 
ilmiaiatadtinn, it was not deemed expedient to comply with it.’ 


Another (page 154) is a letter to his daughters. 


“ My little darlings Sarah and Mary, 
“| was delighted with your last letters, my blessings, and desire you to write to 
me very often, and tell me all the news of the city of Newcastle and town of 
Morpeth. I hope we shall have many happy days, and many a good laugh 
together yet. Be kind to old Scott; and when you see him weeding my oaks, 
give the old man a shilling. 
“ May God Almighty bless you !” 


And the following four letters, to his wife and his children (pages 191; 
233, 404, 492). 


* To Lapy CoLLincwoop. 
“ Queen, at Sea, March 1, 1806. 
** | have but a moment to write to you, my love, for | am so constantly employed, 
“ that, though | am a free burgess of many a city and town, my dinner-time is really 
“a plague from its interrupting me. 1 was happy to hear that every body had been 
“so attentive to you; and indeed to me all the people of England have been kind 
“beyond example. I have received congratulatory letters and freedoms from the 
** principal cities of England—London, the City, the Goldsmiths’ and Drapers’ Com 
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panies, Bath, Bristol, Exeter, Cork ; Portsmouth and Southampton | had before 


. 


‘and letters from numbers of the nobility, to whom I was little known. Sut the 


Admiralty have abandoned me; | never hear from them, but am labouring for 


‘every thing that is to promote the interest of my country. I am anxious about my 


children, now their governess is gone. I beseech you, dearest Sarah, I beseech you 


‘keep them constantly employed ; make them read to you, not trifles, but history, 
‘in the manner we used to do in the winter evenings: blessed evenings indeed ! 
‘The human mind will improve itself if it be kept in action; but grows dull and 
‘ torpid when left to slumber 


I believe even stupidity itself may be cultivated.” 





“To Lapy COLLINGWOOD. 


“This day, my love, is the anniversary of our marriage, and | wish you many 


‘happy returns of it. If ever we have peace, | hope to spend my latter days amid 
‘my family, which is the only sort of happiness | can enjoy. After this life of la- 


bour, to retire to peace and quietness is all | look for jin this world. Should we 


* decide to change the place of our dwelling, our route would of course be to the 


southward of Morpeth: but then I should be for ever regretting those beautiful 
views Which are nowhere to be exceeded; and even the rattling of that old waggon 


‘that used to pass our door at six o’clock in a winter’s morning had its charms. 


The facet is, whenever I think how I am to be happy again, my thoughts carry me 


‘back to Morpeth, where, out of the fuss and parade of the world, surrounded by 
‘those | love 1 most dearly and who loved me, | enjoyed as much happiness as my 
‘nature is capable of. Many things that I see in the world give me a distaste to 
‘the finery of it. The great knaves are not like those poor unfortunates, who, 
‘driven perhaps to distress from accidents which they could not prevent, or at least 
‘not educated in principles of honour and honesty, are har ! tor some Little 
‘thievery ; while a knave of education and high breeding, who brandishes his honour 
‘in the eyes of the world, would rob a state to its ruin. For the first I feel pity and 
‘compassion ; for the latter, abhorrence and contempt: they are the tenfold 


*“viclous ”? 


"lo His CHILDREN. 
Ocean, off Cadiz, July 23, 1808. 
* My dearest Sarah and Mary, 
It gave me great pleasure to find, from your letters, that vou were well, and, | 


hope : making rood u-e of your time. It is at this pe riod of your lives that you 
must lay the foundation of all knowledge, and of those manners and modes of 
thinking that distinguish gevtlewomen from the Miss Nothings. <A good woman 


* has great and important duties to do in the world, and will always be im danger ot 


doing them ill and without credit to herself, unless she have acquired knowledge 


‘] have only to recommend vou not to pass too much of vour time in trifling pur 
; ‘ } ‘ 


suits, or in reading books merely of amusement, which afford vou no information, 


‘nor any thing that you can retlect upon afterwards, and feel that vou have acquired 
‘what vou did not know before. 


* Never do any thing that can denote an angry mind; for although every bod, Is 


‘born with a certain degree of passion, and, from untoward circumstances, will som: 

* times feel its operation, and be what they call * out of humour,’ yet a sé nsible man 
‘or woman will not allow it to be discovered. Check and restrain it; never make any 
‘determination until you find it has entirely subsided ; and always avoid saying 
‘any thing that you may afterwards wish unsaid. I hope, Sarah, you continue to 


‘read geography. Whenever there are any particular events happening, examine 
‘¢} ; ; 


ic Maps and see where they took place. At Saragossa, in Arragon, the Spanish 


‘army Was composed mostly of the peasantry of the country, and the priests (who 


take a great interest in this war) were officers. The bishop headed the army, and 


‘with his sword in one hand, and across in the other, fought very bravely until he was 
‘shot in the arm. At Anduxar, a town upon the river Guadalquiver, the Spanish 
‘army fought a great battle, and entirely defeated the French. | hope that they will 
* be driven entirely out of Spain very soon. Do you study geometry which Tbe gE Vou 
‘will consider quite & necessary branch of knowledge. It contains much that is 
~ Useful, and a great deal that is entertaining, which you will daily discover as you 
‘ grow older, When | come home, we will never part again while we live ; and, tll 
‘then, and ever, | am, my dear good girls, vour most affectionate father.” 


Cobhett's Mag. No. Sy. 2 iN 
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“To THE Hon. Miss COLLINGWOOD. 
“ Ocean, at Malta, Feb. 5, 1809. 


“ T received your letter, my dearest child, and it made me very happy to find that 
you and dear Mary were well, and taking pains with your education. The great 
est pleasure I have amidst my toils and troubles, is in the expectation which | 
entertain of finding you improved in knowledge, and that the understanding which 
it has pleased God to give you both has been cultivated with care and assiduity. 
‘ Your future happiness and respectability in the world depend on the diligence with 
which you apply to the attainment of knowledge at this period of your life, and I 
hope that no negligence of your own will be a bar to your progress. When I write 
to you, my beloved child, so much interested am I that you should be amiable, 
and worthy of the friendship and esteem of good and wise people, that I cannot 
forbear to second and enforce the instruction which you receive, by admonition ot 
my own, pointing out to you the great advantages that will result from a temperate 
manner and sweetness of conduct to all people, on all occasions. It does not follow 
‘that you are to coincide and agree in opinion with every ill-judging person; but 
after showing them your reason for dissenting from their opinion, your argument 
‘and opposition to it should not be tinctured by any thing offensive. Never forget 
for one moment that you are a gentlewoman; and all your words and all your 
actions should mark you gentle. I never knew your mother,—your dear good 
mother,—say a harsh or hasty thing te any person in my life. Endeavour to imi 
tate her. I am quick and hasty in my temper; my sensibility is touched some 
times with a tritle, and my expression of it sudden as gunpowder: but, my dar 
ling, it is a misfortune, which, not having been sufficiently restrained in my youth, 
has caused me much pain. It has, indeed, given me more trouble to subdue this 
natural impetuosity, than any thing I ever undertook. I belive that you are both 
mild; but if ever you feel in your little hearts that you inherit a particie of your 
father’s infirmity, restrain it, and quit the subject that has caused it, until your 
serenity be recovered. So much for mind and manners ; next for accomplishments. 
No sportsman ever hits a partridge without aiming at it; and skill is acquired by 
repeated attempts. It is the same thing in every act: unless you aim at perfection, 
you will never attain it; but frequent attempts will make it easy. Never, there 
fore, do any thing with indifference. Whether it be to mend a rent in your gar- 
ment, or finish the most delicate piece of art, endeavour to do it as perfectly as 
‘ it is possible. When you write a letter, give it your greatest care, that it may be 
as perfect in all its parts as you can make it. Let the subject be sense, expressed 
in the most plain, intelligible, and elegant manner that you are capable of. If in 
a familiar epistle you should be playful and jocular, guard carefully that your wit 
be not sharp, so as to give pain to any person; and before you write a sentence, 
examine it, even the words of which it is composed, that there be nothing vulgar or 
inelegant in them. Remember, my dear, that your letter is the picture of your 
brains; and those whose brains are a compound of folly, nonsense, and imperti 
nence, are to blame to exhibit them to the contempt of the world, or the pity ot 
‘ their friends. Towrite a letter with negligence, without proper stops, with crooked 
lines and great flourishing dashes, is inelegant: it argues either great ignorance ot 
what is proper, or great indifference towards the person to whom it is addressed, 
and is consequently disrespectful. It makes no amends to add an apology, for 
having scrawled a sheet of paper, of bad pens, for you should mend them; or! 
want of time, for nothing is more important to you, or to which your time can be 
* more properly devoted. I think I can know the character of a lady pretty nearly 
by her hand-writing. ‘The dashers are all impudent, however they may conceal it 
from themselves or others ; and the scribblers flatter themselves with the vain hope 
that, as their letter cannot be read, it may be mistaken for sense. I[ am very 
‘ anxious to come to England, for | have lately been unwell. The greatest happi 
ness which I expect there, is to find that my dear girls have been assiduous in their 
learning. 
“ May God Almighty bless you, my beloved little Sarah, and sweet Mary too.” 


In a letter to Mr. BLAcKETT he says, of his children :-— 


“ Tt is a great satisfaction to me that my daughters will probably be educated well, 
and taught to depend upon themselves for their happiness in this world : for if thet 
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* hearts be good, they have both of them heads wise enough to distinguish between 
‘right and wrong. While they have resolution to follow what their hearts dictate, 
“ they may be uneasy under the adventitious misfortunes which may happen to them, 
* but never unhappy: for they will still have the consolation of a virtuous mind to 
‘resort to. I am most afraid of outward adornment being made a principal study, 
“and the furniture within being rubbish. What they call fashionable accomplish- 
* ment, is but too often teaching poor misses to look bold and forward, in spite of a 
‘ natural disposition to gentleness and virtue.” 









In a letter to Lord Rapsrock (p. 271), dated Ocean, off Cadiz, 
February 3, 1807, there is the following passage :— 





“ Wherever Bonaparte reigns, there is the domination of power which is felt or 
‘ dreaded by all. His rule is repugnant to the interests and welfare of the people; 
‘and whenever his tide of greatness be at the full, his ebb will be more rapid than 
“his rise. lL cannot help thinking that epoch is not distant. In that event, the 
‘world may hope for peace for a few years, until ease and wealth make them licen- 
* tious and insolent, and then our grand-children may begin the battle again. What 
‘fam most anxious about, is the plantation of oak in the country. We shall never 
‘ cease to be a great people while we have ships, which we cannot have without tim- 
“ ber; and that is not planted, because people are unable to play at cards next year 
“ with the produce of it. 1 plant an oak whenever I have a place to put it in, and 
‘* have some very nice plantations coming on ; and not only that, but | have a nursery 
‘in my garden, from which I give trees to any gentleman who will plant them, and 
‘instruction how to top them, at a certain age, to make them spread to knee 
“ timber.” * 















* Lord Bottncsroke’s “ Idea of a Patriot King” has a passage 
agreeing well with this of Lord CoLLinawoop :— 





“A patriot king will neither neglect nor sacrifice his country’s interest. No other 
‘ jnterest, neither foreign nor domestic, neither a public nor a private, will influence 
‘his conduct in government. He will not multiply taxes wantonly, nor keep up 
“ those unnecessarily which necessity has laid, that he may keep up legions of tax- 
‘gatherers. He will not continue national debts, by all sorts of political and other 
* profusion ; nor, more wickedly, by a settled purpose of oppressing and impoverish. 
ing the people ; that he may with greater ease corrupt some, and govern the whole, 
according to the dictates of his passions and arbitrary will. ‘To give ease and 
“encouragement to manufactory at home—to assist and protect trade abroad—to 
‘improve and keep in heart the national colonies, like so many farms of the mother- 
“ country—will be principal and constant parts of the attention of such a prince, 
‘ The wealth of the nation he will most justly esteem to be his wealth, the power 
‘his power, the security and honour his security and honour: and, by the very 
means by which be promotes the two first, he will wisely preserve the two last; for 
“ by these means, and by these alone, can the great advantage of the situation of 
“this kingdom be taken and improved. Great Britain is an island: and whilst 
‘nations of the continent are at immense charge in maintaining their barriers, 
‘and perpetually on their guard, and frequently embroiled, to extend or strengthe n 
“them, Great Britain may, if her government please, accumulate wealth in main- 
“ taining hers; make herself secure from invasions, and be ready to invade others 
‘when her own immediate interest, or the general interest of Europe, requires it. 
‘Of all which Queen Elizabeth’s reign is a memorable example and undeniable 
mo proof, I said the HM neral interest of Europe, because it seems to me that this, 
“alone, should call our councils off from an almost entire application to their 
“domestic and proper business. Other nations must watch over every motion of 
“ their neighbours ; penetrate, if they can, every design ; foresee every minute event; 
“and take part, by some engagement or other, in almost every conjuncture that 
“arises. But as we cannot be easily nor suddenly attacked, and as we ought not to aim 

at any acquisition of territory on the continent, it may be our interest to watch the 
* seeret workings of the several councils abroad ; to advise, and warn; to abet, and 
‘ oppose; but it never can be our true interest easily and officiously to enter into ac- 
‘ tion, much less into engagements that imply action and gg Other nations, 
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Here is but a very small portion of what the reader of this book wi! i 
have to admire. Never having heard the man spoken of but with praise, 
and knowing that the part he acted in our navy is recorded amongst its 
most glorious achievements, we are bound to believe that he was as 
worthy as his own language and that of his biographer would represent, 


like the Velifes or light-armed troops, stand foremost in the field, and skirmish per 
petually. When a great war begins, we ought to look on the powers of the cont: 
nent, to whom we Incline, like the two first lines, the Principu s and Hastati of a 
Roman army ; and on ourselves, like the Jriarii, that are not to charge with these 
legions on every occasion, but to be ready for the conflict whenever the fortune of 
* the day, be it sooner or later, calls us to it, and the sum of things, or the general 
* interest, makes it necessary 
* This is that post of advantag: and hunour, which our singular situation among 
‘ the powers of Europe de termines us, or should determine us, to take, in all disputes 
that happ n on the continent If we neglect it, and dissipate our stre ngth on occa 
sions that touch us remotely or indirectly, we are governed by men who do not knoy 
‘ the true interest of this island, or who have some other interest more at heart. J) 
we adhere to it, so at least as to deviate little and seldom’ from it, ae we shall ai 
whenever we are wisely and honestly governed, then wil this nation make her pre 
per fiqure and a great one it will le ha, a continual attention to improve he 
* natural, that is her maritime, strength, bs Necting all her forces within herself, 
‘and reserving them to be laid out on gre it occasions, such as regard her immediat: 
interests and her honour, or such as are truly important to the general system of 
power in Europe ; she may be the arbitrator of differences, the guardian ot libert: 
% and the pre server of that halance, which has heen so nite h talked of, and is 8S 
‘little understood. 
** Are we never to be Idiers 7? it will be said Yes, constantly, in such propor 
* thon as Is necessary for the defence of good government. To establish such a mili 
* tary force as none but bad governors can want, is to establish tyranni« al power in the 
‘ king or in the ministers > and may he wanted by the latter, when the Sormer would 
be secure without his army, if he broke his minister. Occasionally too we must b 
* soldiers, and for offence as well as defence ; but in proportion to the nature of th 
conjuncture, Considered always relative'y to the difference here insisted upon between 
our situation, our interest, and the nature of our strength, compared with those ot 
* the other powers of Europe; and not in proportion to the desires, or even to the 
wants, of the nations with whom we are confederated Like other amphibious ant 
‘ mals, we must come occasionally on shore: but the water is more properly our el 
* ment, and in it, like them, as we find our greatest security, so we exert our greatest 
sé force . . . 

What I touch upon here, very shortly, deserves to be considered, and recon 
dered, by every man who has, or may have, any share in the government of Gr 
Britain. For we have not only de parted too much from our true national interest 
in this re pect, but we have done so with the general appla ise even of well. mea 
ing men, who did not discern that we wasted ourselves hy an improper applieatu u 

‘ of our strength in conjunctures, when we might have served the common cause fa 
* more usefully, nay with entire effect, by a proper application of our natural strep 
There was something more than this. Irmiecs qrew so mut h into fashion in tin 
‘of war, among men ue ho meant well to their country, that they who mean ill ti 
* have kept, and heep them still up in the profeunde st peace and the number of ou 
‘ soldiers, in this island alone, is almost double to that of our seamen. That they 
are kept up against foreign enemics, cannot be said with any colour. If they a 
kept for shew, they are ridiculous. Ij they are kept for any other purpose i hat 
* ever, they are too dangerous to te suffered, A Parrior KiNG, seconded by mints 
‘* ters attached to the true interest of their country, would seon reform this abus 
* and save a great part of this expence ; or apply it in a manner preferable even t 
‘the saving it, to the maintenance of a body of marine foot, and to the charge of a 
register of thirty or fourty thousand seamen. But no thoughts like these, no great 
* designs for the honour and interests of the kingdom, will he entertained, till men 
who have this honour and interest at heart arise to power.” 
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Considering that the correspondence is the production of one who went 
to sea when a mere child, who lived so large a portion rhe time ina 
ship, and who must have been so continually engaged in his peculiar 
calling, the sentiments expressed by Lord CoLLincwoop, and the 
manner in which they are conveyed, have merit in them that is be yond 
all encomium. We do not remember any instance in history, not, at 
least, in that of our own country, where arms and the pen have bee nD 
employed by the same hand to such etleet. What he did in battles, 
the chronicles of the country will tell. But the more minute par- 
ticulars of his life, as published, tovether with his writing that has 
heen preserved, form more than half the character of Lord CoLtine- 
woop; and the reader of this correspondence, and the memoirs in- 
ferspersed with it, will admit that, if they be not, in a great measure, 
an absolute fiction, the person for the sake ot whose fame they are 
viven to us must have been not only one of the bravest and most 
expert of commanders, but one of the best men that England has ever 
produced, 

We add the following, a public paper, to the extracts already made, 
as a specimen of good writing. ‘Phe composition in this, as in most 
of his correspondence, is remarkable for its correetness and dignity. 
Whatever other qualitic s may give force to writing, its best grace ever 
was, and must ever be, in simplicity of style: COLLINGWooD’s letter, 
ildressed © To the Captain Pacha” (page 306), is no mean example :— 


* Most illustrious Pacha, 


“It is now near a month since | arrived in these seas with a squadron of his 
‘ Britannic Majesty’s ships. Your Excellency knows that it is the duty of British 
* fleets to present themselves to the enemies of their country ; but I had entertained 
‘the hope that God would have inspired the Sultan of the Turks with the same holy 
* desire which has ever animated the breast of my King, that peace may be established 
‘among all nations; and that in the Turkish fleet I should have found, not enemies, 
‘but that friendship renewed, which has most unhappily been suspended for a time 

the convulsions that have shaken the governments of Europe 

* His Majesty, with this impression of friendship forthe Sublime Porte, had sent his 
‘ Kinbassador to propose a renewal of that harmony and friendly intercourse that he 
‘wished to maintain with a nation, whose interests and preservation from the intrigues 
‘of ambition have ever been a subject of his solicitude, and which a few Vears since 
‘ called forth the exercise of hisarms. The Sublime Porte, professing a desire that 

this friendship which we offer should be established, have not yet proceeded one step 

wards it; and the irresolution calls on me, most illustrious Pacha, to propose to 

the Sublime Porte the following questions, which, as the Turkish Ministers are 

ircady informed on the subject, | expect they will reply to promptly, and with that 

genuousness and truth with which they are proposed. 

* Will the Sublime Porte accept the friendship offered by England, with a renewal 
‘of all the relations of peace and amity, the particular terms of which may be settled 

y the Plempotentiaries ° 

“ Or do they reject the proposal, and, influenced by malign counei!s, determine on 
“a state of war: 

“ Ifthe Sublime Porte accepts the proposal to establish friendship, in what place 

shall his Majesty’s Embassador meet the Plenipotentiary whom the Sultan may 
‘appoint to conclude the treaty which is necessary to declare the rene wal of former 
‘ engagements, and seal the bond of friendship between our nations ? 

* | have said before, most illustrious Pacha, that the subject is not new to the 
* Ministers of the Porte. lhev have already, doubtless, dete rmined in thelr minds 
‘the conduct to be pursued ; and | expect ‘in their re ply that ingenuousness and 
‘truth with which God inspires the hearts of honest men, and that they give it 

immediately If, im a short period, | have not an answer, | shall conclude that 
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they intend to take such a part, or are under such influence, as they cannot without 
regret reveal. I cannot omit this opportunity of assuring your Excellency of my 
high respect for your person, that I am, most illustrious Pacha, your most humb le 
servant, and that I desire to be your friend.’ 


It is impossible for any Englishman of right feeling, and caring the 
least for the good of his country me n, to read this volume without wishing 
that every one belonging to ‘the country might read it. What work 
could the publishers of the National Library or Cabinet Cyclopadia— 
what could the Useful Knowledge Society find so fit for diffusion as 
this? Ina cheap form, it would have ready access to the cockpit, 
and there do the greatest service. It is not less fit for landsmen than 
for sailors ; and infinitely better adapted for the amusement or instrue- 
tion of —— n, than the works of Lord Bacon, whose “ sublime 
page” Lord BrouGHam recommended as a relaxation trom rustic 
labours. Much of Lord Bacon's precept is excellently good: but Lord 
Bacon’s example was bad. None but the visionary can hope to impart 
to a whole nation the knowledge of all arts and sciences, including thi 
cralt of polities. You would etiect a mighty undertaking, if you could 
only render the majority of us tolerably well skilled in a single de- 
partment. But there are some attributes of rational beings, such as 
common honesty and straight-forward behaviour, which are equally 
necessary to men of all callings in life, and to attain which every 
mind of common sense is capable. Such qualities are in no way so 
likely to be promoted, as by a practical example, like that which we 
see set forth in the lives of men who have mounted to stations of high 
honour, without having recourse to the means of taking unfair steps 
by the way. Examples of such men are particularly worthy the at- 
tention of all who have children to bring up, or who are eutrusted with 
the tuition of youth. The manner in which young people are disposed 
to regard those for whom they ought to entertain the greatest respect, 
may be considered as a criterion of their own merits. The task of 
teaching Pope's 

science little known, 
I’ admire superior sense, and doubt your own,” 


is by no means that of the least importance in education. If, to be vir- 
tuous, it be necessary to have a love for virtue, one can hardly pretend 
to any thing like greatness of mind without entertaining veneration for 
the characters of those who have become renowned by real magnanimity. 
COLLINGWOOD appears to have been himself endowed with this sense ot 
other men’s deserts even to a fault. We confess we were astonished that 
he should have given way to expressions of so much affectionate esteem 
for Lord NELson, a single event in whose career (the hanging of 
Caracciout and the attending circumstances) has always been enough 
to make us think him a much greater disgrace to mankind than all his 
fine deeds were a benefit to his country. Circumstanced as Lord 
COLLINGWOOD was in command, we can imagine suflicient reasons for 
his being cautious never to betray any thing like envy of the other. 
But nobody could know better than Lord Conitxe woop the fact, 
that the vreatest talents and the greatest personal courage are not, 
alone, enough to make a great man, and that a man may be possesse “l 
of both, and still be among the basest of men. ‘lo allow that a man is 
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to be praised to the skies because Gop has conferred great talents upon 
him, would be denying all the gratitude due to Gop, and reducing the | 


worth of human praise to nothing; and though the being afraid of 
danger to one’s person, when we ought to encounter it, is a shame to 
the betrayer, bravery of a merely personal kind, unassociated in its 
display with superior motives, is but litthe to gain credit for, seeing 
that we may, in this respect, find rivals for applause throwing up their 
caps in every prize-fighter’s ring. 

CoLLINGwoop had done so much for the cause of his country, that 
it was thought proper to confer upon him a title and a peerage. But 
he had no sons; and though we see that he expressed an anxiety that 
his title should be continued in his daughters, his wishes were, we see, 
unheeded ; he asked this reward, but it was refused. He says, in a 
letter to Lord Barua (page 209) :— 


“ Tthank your Lordship for what you say on the subject of the application | 
‘ formerly made to you, which I understand to refer to the descent of my title to the 
‘heirs of my daughters. Of such settlements I confess | am very desirous. It 

would give me that kind of gratification which people feel in having their name 
‘continued ; and I believe your Lordship will allow that I have a sort of claim to be 
‘ indulged, when I tell you, that but for my constant service at sea since the year 1793, 
“{ should probably ere now have had half-a-dozen sons to succeed me. I left my 
family then, and have seen little of them since.” 



































Titles of honour should not be rashly conferred. But it seems 
almost unaccountable how the request of this man could be denied him, 
when we think of the great importance of his profession to the country, 
his merited eminence in that profession, and his admirable character 
in other respects ; and, more particularly, when we know that he lived 
in the times when Pirr was minister, and when Lords were made as 
bakers make loaves, by the batch. It was not his only claim, that he 
was the leader at ‘Trafalgar, and was there for twenty minutes fighting 
alone in the midst of a shoal of the enemy's ships, before any of his 
companions came up to the battle. He appears to have been one 
calculated, in every way, to ennoble nobility, possessed of qualifications 
which should always be sought for in men who are to be selected for an 
hereditary legislature, or who are to be presented with patents of su- 
periority over the commonalty of a nation, and to whom inferiors in 
rank are expected by society to offer more or less ot homage ; because, 
though there are reasons in favour of even hereditary nobility, that 
class of a nation must, of necessity, be apt to degenerate, and nothing 
but a careful education of its members, and a due admixture of original 
worth from among the general stock of the people, can be expected to 
preserve that respect for persons, without the commanding of which no 
species of nobility can derive any honourable advantage in its aggran- 
dizement. ‘The valiant, says Horace, are generated by the valiant ; 
the steer and the colt have the virtue of their sires; and it is not in the 
herce eagle’s nest that the tame dove is hatched :— 






Fortes ere antur fortibus et bonis: 
Est in puvencis, est in equis patrum 
Virtus ; nee imbellem feroces 

Progencrant aquile columbam 
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True. But the poet had no sooner written these lines than he seems to 
have bethought him, very naturally, that there was a difference between 
men and the other animals he names; tor he goes on to observe some- 
thing which, for the sake of their order, cannot be too often considered 
by the sons and sires of Aristocracy, and which is as much as to say, 
that if Lords are sometimes eagles, hereditary right to a title is not 
enough to make an eaglet of every lordling. 


CORPORATE REFORM. 


Observations On the Principle $8 lo he adopted wm the Establishment of New 
SJunicipalities, Ne. Ne. By Sir Francis Parcrave, K.H. Svo. 
London, 1833. pp. bar. 


THE questions under this head are several : Why do the present cor- 
porations want reforming ’ How are they to be re formed? Whatis the 
necessity for making new corporations; 01 what is likely to be the ad- 
vantage of them 

The pamphlet above nam dis an elaborate essay upon corporation: 
making, ending with a proposed bill for fixing upon us what there is no 
reason for believing would be any lighter curse than those curses called 
corporations which we see sticking to some of the finest and most thriving 
of our cities and boroughs, who, with all the will in the world to do it, can 
neither shake them off nor loosen their hold, and which we also see stick- 
ing to and thriving upon some of the poorest and most decaying places, 
whose weakness only adds to the firmness of the corporation gripe. What- 
ever good intention may urge Sir Francis PALcrRave in this essay, or 
however well skilled he may be in the learning of corporation-law, he will 
fail to make any impression upon the public who live in unincorporated 
towns, unless he can make them sensible of some advantage to be had by 
having a corporation to rule them. ‘The \ all hear of the corporation ol 
the city of London ; and we can assure him that a whisper from the 
purlieus of the Guildhall of London is quite suflicient to frighten the 
inhabitants of Finsbury, Tower Hamlets, Mary-la-bonne, Lambeth, and 
even boroughs not so near neighbours, from rushing into such calamity 
as they see upon their brothers of that city. He must tirst show them 
what great good it is that they have not, and that the citizens of Lon- 
don have, and which they might have by means of a corporation, betor 
he will bring them to tempt the corporation experiment. 

We are told that cities were first built, not so much because men 


loved the society of one another, as for mutual protection, and prime. 
pally for the protection of one another's property.* ‘They were a set ol 
smaller governments, but they were built upon the most democratical 
foundation; the people appointed them, appointed them from among 

themselves, and that, too, by annual election. It is no wonder that 
they were popular, powertul, and rich: they served the people, and th 
people loved them. They kept the peace, protected property, and 


* Croero, [hk On. lou. «. 21 
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protected the rights of all those who lived within their limits ; their 
judges and their juries went hand in hand in administering justice 
between man and man, and the companies, which sprang up under 
them and became a part of them, as they had charity principally in 
view, became a bond of union that nothing but modern corruption could 
re der baneful. This is what corporations were : we have seen them 
hecome impotent as to any good thing, and in lieu of good, the prinei- 
pal promoters or agents in every thing that is bad. Their officers (and 
particularly the chief ones) have become the bye-word of even the 
commonest of the people all over the country; the *y have been the prop 
of government corruptions and the sharers in corrupt spoil: they have 
heen the most shameful abusers of trust; they have been the most 
exorbitant taxers of the people, whose interests the ‘y were made to de- 
tend, and they have led the way in usurpation of functions with a daring 
that no government but such as was hidden from the public in general, 
and concerned only a small part of it, could possib ily have done : till, 
at last, there is nothing left of the original institution but exorbitant 
taxation, pompous folly, and profligate squandering and gluttony. We 
carry the Leviathan in our eye, in giving these characteristics ; but, if 
examined narrowly, it will be found that there is not one throughout 
the country that does not exhibit (or conceal awkwardly) a sufficiency 
of these to make our observations suitable to every case. ; 

Why have more of them, then’ The people who live under them 
are calling, from all quarters, for an abating of the nuisance. At any 
rate, this universal dissatisfaction of citizens and burgesses is enough 
to stay the hand of corporation-makers till they can show grounds for 
their works. Sir Francis (page 4) gives us a description of what he 
calls the * operative” of modern days, and of the “ ancient workman,” 
in these words :— 

“The modern operative belongs to a degraded, and therefore a hostile caste. His 
* feelings, views, interests, all are, or seem to be, In opposition to the manufacturer, 


‘ the ‘cotton-lord, the capitalist, whom he Is taught to consider as his oppressor and 


] 


‘enemy. But, in the old time, master and man were members of one mystery, fel 


lows of one guild; they repeated the same creed, resorted to the same church, 
lighted their lamp before the same patron saint, feasted at the same board. 
lhe ancient workman was thus the ‘ brother, the * compagnon, the * gesell’ of his 
‘employer, not his inferior; younger perhaps, or poorer, yet united by the closest 


‘ 


social bond. 


And, if we could believe that his scheme tended to bring about such 
days again, we should be very sorry to say one word against it; but 
we do not find trom his pamphlet that he himself imagines any such 
thing ; indeed, the * bill” seems worded as if specially intended to 
prevent it. Sir Francis takes good care that the castes shall be as 
distinct as possible, and he proposes qualifications which alone would 
etectually prevent his scheme trom taking the etleet which he here 
seoms to wish for. The absurd remark, that the “ modern operative’ 
is * taught to consider the manufacturer as his oppressor and enemy, 
is a counterpart of that other equally gross one so constantly used, that 
the labouring people are taught to believe that they are ill off, and shows 
a want of knowledge ora want of reflection in this writer. What man 
will believe a kind, indulgent, and beneficent master to be his enemy 
ind oppressor” What man will be persuaded that he is hungry when 
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he is not so? These falsehoods and absurdities spring originally from 
the artful knaves whose interest it is to put them forth ; who know that 
they are to blame and are justly blamed, and they are amongst the 
lame answers to just accusations; but we frequently see them caught 
up by well-meaning people, who know but little and think but little, 
who take for gospel and for wisdom any thing out of the mouth of a 
crafty knave in power, and who thus do bis work by spreading abroad 
such trash as the above. If the “ operative’ be such adolt that he can 
he taught to believe his master an enemy and oppressor, what on earth 
is there that can change him? Nothing in this bill, assuredly! He would 
he just as open to such teaching afterwards as he is now. 

The reason why the existing corporations want reforming is, that 
they are the great oppressors of all the people who live within their 
jurisdictions ; that they elect themselves, are responsible (in etiect) to 
nobody ; that they tax heavily, assume and greatly abuse ‘the manaye- 
ment of property left in trust for the young and the needy ; and that they 
render no service whatever. They derive their authority and origin 
principally from ancient charters, of which they choose those that sui 
them best, and give, or vet lawyers to give, interpretations of these such 
as mayors and aldermen find most convenient to them. Whenever 
individuals have complained to the courts of law of corporation abuses, 
or of individual acts of injustice, the courts have almost invariably 
been found to favour the corporation ; and the corporation, in re- 
turn, becomes a vile tool in the hands of the government. This 
corrupted thing requires, therefore, a parliamentary assault, and per- 
haps the best reform ould be total abolition. The howl of “ pre- 
scription” and of “ vested interest’ would be loud, to be sure ; but so it 
was when Gatton and Sarum fell; and yet the proprietors of these had 
as much right to the immunities that they gave (having bought them 
with hard money), as the mayors and aldermen have to the plunder 
which they consume. Besides, “ times are hard,” and the day is come 
for a strict scrutiny into that which gives one a “ vested interest”’ in 
another's pocket; and, if an abolition of existing corporations be not 
expedient in all places, there are many scores over this country that 
cannot be upheld with any excuse. What service do the members ot 
them pretend to perform —what service can they perform? We have 
heard of a corporation in a very ancient and no inconsiderable place 
in Wiltshire, the present mayor of which prefers to put ‘ his mark” 
rather than commit himself by attempting to write his name out at full 
length, and one of the aldermen of which does not attempt it. Yet a 
very small body of such men, filling up vacancies at their own will 
vacancies in their body occurred, have long been the magistrates ot 
this place, the electors of Members of Parliament for the place, the 
taxers of the people, the distributors (°) of alms, and managers of trust 
and corporation funds! No doubt there are instance upon instance ot 
the like all over the country, and it ought to be well considered what 
advantage the country derives from them, and whether many, if not all, 

cannot be spared. With those that are destined to remain, the first 
thing to be done is, to make them show what property they have, 
whence it came, and how they have managed it; and the next thing, to 
take care that elections of mayors, aldermen, common-councilimen, 
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and other officers, shall take place annually by those over whose purses 
these persons are to have any control. 

Seeing the quarrelling and litigation and oppression that corporations 
have caused throughout the country for years past ; the spoil they have 
made, and the scandalous abuse of the charities given to their care ; 
seeing their proverbial over-feeding and squandering, and always at the 
expense of the industrious and frugal,—we cannot help warning the yet 
uncursed of English towns and boroughs to beware how they yield 
themselves up to corporations. Better by far stick to your vestries and 
your county magistrates than this; better trust to self-constituted com- 
mittees springing up naturally with the necessity for them ; better let 
political or parish unions (no matter what elements composed of) bustle 
and squabble with the taxing-man and the tithing-man, and pry into 
whatever abuses there may be of church or of charity property ; better 
any thing that will take no money for itself, and that will do these things 
(and the various passions and dispositions of men are sure to prompt 
enough to the task), than run the risk of being saddled with an incubus 
in the shape of a corporation ! 

The qualifications proposed in the bill of Sir F. PaLGrave are,—L. That 
the party shall have been a resident householder within the bounds of 
the borough for seven years. He shall then have a right to demand his 
freedom, on paying a fine not to exceed five pounds. Buteven this resident 
is not to gain his freedom thus easily. Section LI. is in these words :— 

“TI. And be it further enacted, That no resident householder shall be entitled to 
‘demand his freedom pursuant to this act, unless he shall possess the capital sum of 
* [one hundred 7\ pounds of his own monies, standing in his name in a savings bank, 
or invested in any of the government or public stocks, funds, or securities ; which 
sum, or the last instalment or portion thereof, shall have been paid in or invested 
at least [one year 7| previous to this application for admission: except as in the 
* several cases herein-after excepted.” 


- 


Section IIL. allows any “ operative” [with divers limitations and dif- 

ficulties in the way] who shall have resided as householder or lodger 
for TEN years, to have a right to demand his freedom; but not unless 
le possess fifteen pounds, “ monies of his own, standing in his own name 
“in a savings bank, or invested in government or public stocks, funds, 
‘or securities; and, by Section IV., if this qualification-money be 
drawn out, the rights of freedom To BE SUSPENDED! 
Section V. excludes a resident from gaining his freedom if he be an 
operative.” So that, a pensioner, by living a certain number of 
years, shall be entitled to be a freeman of the borough ; but a working 
man shall not have his freedom if he have been a resident that same 
number of years. 


ae 


“ V. And be it further enacted, That no person shall acquire any inchoate right to 
‘freedom as a RESIDENT HOUSEHOLDER [or in any other manner /\ so long as he 
“ shall continue and be a bona fide OPERATIVE.” 

And this is the excuse that Sir Francis Paterave puts forth for 
this manifest injustice :— 

“ The clause prohibiting an operative from acquiring an inchoate right by residence 
“as a non-operative, may possibly be considered to be of dubious expediency. It 
“ seems, however, to be advisable that all the members of a great and definite class, 
* requiring somewhat more coercion than the other classes of inhabitants, should be 
“ placed under a uniform rule: for the operative whose earnings enable him to hire 
* a dwelling-house, may be as turbulent and factious as the lodger or inmate. And 
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“the operatives are not subjected to additional control because their earnings are 
* less than those of other inhabitants, but because their temptations to unresper tabilily”’ 
(Sir FRANCIS PALGRAVE’s italics '] “are greater.”” P. 12. 

T6 disfranchise the unfortunate is another object of this bill; and the 
extraordinary reasons viven for it are set forth in words that we cannot 
forbear to quete : 

“ To assist in restoring the honour of independence amongst the lower classes, th 

receipt of parochial relief should postpone the acquisition of corporate rights, and 

suspend the enjoyment of such rights during a long term of years.—Will it be ob 
* jected that such a regulation is bard, inasmuch as poverty is no crime ?—Certainly 
not; poverty is no crime.—But yet it is surely imperative upon the legislature, that 
the lower classes should be warned to keep themselves at a distance from the gulf ot 
‘ pauperism, into which, if they merely approach its verge’’—[’tis so tempting !|— 
* they are sure to fall. Bankruptcy and insolvency, and the violation of the laws which 
‘ regulate the compact between master and workman, should equally operate as dis 
‘ qualifications. And otleuces of adeepe rdye should be punished by civil death.” P.13 

Section VIL. allows that freedom shall be gained by apprenticeship 
or servitude under a freeman, ButSection VILL gives an advantage to 
the student of a “ déheral” profession or science, and even to those who 
study * fine arts,” over the poor a Ope rative’’ of Seetion IIl., such as ill 
accords with our notions of liberality : it is in these words :— 

“VIII. And be it further enacted, That the uninterrupted pursuit of study, or the 
“ receipt of tuition or instruction In any learned or liberal profession, or science, o1 
‘in any branch of the fine arts, for any term not less than [ fire /) years, shall be 
‘deemed and taken to be sufficient apprenticeship within the provisions of this act, 
* so far as the same relates to any borough hereatter to be incorporated.” 

Has this writer ever thought how the young surgeons and physicians, 
the lawyers, clergy, and architects, and painters and engravers, (of the 
metropolitan boroughs especially,) coming to their freedom under 
this Sth clause, would outnumber the poor “ operative” wading through 
the trammels of Section HI.? | So much for qualification of freemen. 
It is proposed that there shall be an alderman to each ward ; but to be 
elected to hold office “so long as he shall conduct himself well and 
truly; which means, for life: and this being almost the root of the 
evil of all corporations, would be quite sufficient to make us reject this 
hill. The elections of the “ ruling class” are to be by the whole body 
of freemen, according to Section NX\.; but by Section ANNE. the King 
(that is, the minister of the day) is to have the power of removing, at 
his pleasure, any member of this body ! 

Sections \NII 9 \ALV oe XXV., and \AVL. are Curious. Here Is a 
direct nomination of one twelfth of the “ governing class” by the King, 
for fear, of course, that the people should not eleet them out of the 
classes which are specitied in Section NATV. This would be mor 
shameful than the thing that we have already: we now end with cot 
ruption, and think that bad enough ; but this would be beginning with it! 

“NXII. And be it further enacted, that in any charter of municipal incorporation 
* hereafter to be granted, it shall and may be lawful for his Wajesty to declare that 


‘any one or more of the managers or directing members of any of the socticltwes, 
} 


institutions, or companies hervinafter mentioned, and whether the same shall 
‘ voluntary, or acting under any deed of trust, on incorporated hy charter, or created 
‘ by any public, local, or private act of parliament, shall, during such time and peri dl 
‘as he or they continue in the management or direction thereof, be an ott al 
“member or official members of the ruling on joverning classes of the municipal 


corporation, iv such mauner and form as in such charter shall be specified 
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*NXIIL. (Official members may be either selected or elected by the freemen of 


* the borough, or by the shareholders, &c. of the company, &c. as the charter shall 


* direct. ) 


“XXIV. And be it further enacted, that the following societies, institutions, or 


* companies, and any others of the like nature, to be from time to time specified by 
‘ his Majesty in council, shall be within the scope and purview of this act; thax is to 


say,—mercantile, trading, or banking companies ;—chambers of commerce ;— 


‘ mereantile associations for the management or regulation of any particular branch 


of home or foreign trade ;—known and recognized associations or committees of 


‘the master-manufacturers, or proprietors of mines or collieries ;—companies for 
‘ assurance of lives, insurance against loss or damage by fire, or against maritime 
‘ risks ;—joint-stock c_mpanies for making or maintaining docks, canals, or rail 
. roads. 


* NAV. Provided always, that no such society, institution, or company shall 


‘ alford a qualification for the purposes aforesaid, unless the head office or usual 
‘ place of business thereof be within the borough, or within [ five 7 miles | thereof, 
‘ except as to canals and railroads, in which case it shall be sufficient if the borough 
‘be on the line of the canal or railroad. 


“NAVI. Provided nevertheless, and be it enacted, that the number of such official 


members shall 


t! 


never exceed one [twelfth 7\ part of the number of the members of 
ie governing clas. or classes, or body or bodies.” 


The power of appointment here proposed is a complete destruction ol 


the principle of the whole proposition, and is a clear indication that the 
writer is himself afraid of his own bill. The appointment is not 
of freemen, who might take their chance of becoming rulers in the 
way that others must do; but it is a direct nomination of yulers—a 
; boroughmongering”’ in the first stave of reform! One ot the things most 
wanted, is, a strengthening of the influence of the labouring and other 
industrious classes; a letting of them in, by some means, to those stations 


which will give them the power to resist the rich in their etforts to shift 


all taxation off on to the shoulders of the industrious. These classes have 


never had enough of such power ; for, where the y have had it in sem- 


lance , Corpor: ations have possesse “dit in re ality, and have always sold 


it or haste red it. The proposition above would do the same thing, only 


it would do openly that which has hitherto been done by usurpation, 
under the apparent sanction of law. 


Section XLIP. proposes to reorganise the courts leet ; and subjoined 
: fifty-one articles to regulate their proceedings. ‘To carry them into 
fle ‘et, a new officer and office ap pear necessary, and in Sect. XLV. we 


have him—* a district guardian,” whose functions are to be those of 
eaves-dropper general, to be paid partly, it would seem, by salary, and 
partly by having awarded to him the whole or a part of the fines that 
may be exacted by . lermen in consequence of his information. But 
Sections LIL. to LV. bring him into operation in a capacity quite new, 
loo tyrannical to be borne, and to the superseding of the regular old 
method of parish registry, which (although we should like to see that 
mended) we should be very sorry to see dispensed with. It is the old- 

established habit of England; it has been hundreds otf years practised ; 

it is the universal method, and it is simple and authentic, God knows. 


“ LIL. And be it further enacted, That upon the death of any inhabitant of the 


“ district, some of the surviving inmates shall, within eight-and-forty hours, deliver 


to the district guardian, or his assistant, a mortuary ticket, stating the birth-place, 


* name, age, addition, oceups ition and condition of the party, the disease or accident 


- supposed to be the proxim: ate cause of the death, or such of the said particulars as 


are within the cognizance of the surviving inmates; which mortuary ticket shall, if 


‘ possible, be countersigned by some medical practitione! 
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“ LILL. And be it further enacted, That if, in consequence of the ignorance or in 
capacity of any person required to furnish a mortuary ticket, such persons shall be 
unable to fill up and prepare the same, that then and in such case the district guar- 
dian, or his assistant, shall aid and assist them in so doing. 

“ LIV. And be it further enacted, That upon receipt of such tickets the district 

guardian or assistant shall deliver to the party a corresponding mortuary certificate 

in exchange, without any fee or reward; but if the party shall lose the certificate, 
it shall and may be lawful for the guardian or assistant to issue a duplicate, for 
‘ which he shall receive the sum of [ five) shillings. 

“LV. (No corpse to be buried, unless the mortuary certificate shall be produced, 

and shown to the officiating minister; a memorandum thereof to be added to th 
* register of burials. )” 

Upon the whole, we condemn this scheme as too absurd to be put in 
practice. Only think of making journeymen tailors, masons, carpen- 
ters, shoemakers, and the other innumerable hordes of journeymen ;— 
only think of making them all fundholders ! How little the man must 
reflect, who can think it better that the spare earnings (if any such there 
be) of these people should come up to London, from all parts of this 
kingdom, to be laid out instantly by the government (as fourteen mil- 
lions have been already) in building new streets and squares, building 
new palaces, furnishing rooms in the most pompous stvle—and all in 
and near London; than that they should kee p it themselves in their 
— parts of the country, buy land with it, build houses with it, 

r lend it to relations, friends, or neighbours, who would do so. The 

mo idea of giving every creature in the country an interest in the funds 
seems to be uppermost in this writer's brain ; but it is an idea worthy 
only of a eare-ridden usurer, who can only see the side to which he 
himself leans. ‘To make every journeyman in the country a “national 
creditor” at this time, would give delightful st: ibility to the funds, no 
doubt ; but then Sir Francis PALGRAVE forgets one thing—that these 
journeymen are the debtors who are now paying the interest, or, at least, 
a large part of the interest, of the debt that already is. The “ honour of 
independence” is pitiable : he knows so little of his own kind, does he, 
as to think that self-love, love of ease, love of wife and children, are no 
inducements to keep a man out of poverty, compared with the desire to 
he a freeman of a corporation: “cela fait hausser les épaules I” 


LINES WRITTEN AT THE TOMB OF A YOUNG LADY. 
Pause here a while: a momentary rhyme 
Demands one moment of thy fleeting time. 
Consult Lite’s silent clock—thy bounding vein, 
Seems it to say, °° Health here has long to reign?” 
Hast thou the vigour of thy youth—an eye 
That beams delight—a heart unknown to sigh ° 
Yet fear: Youth ofttimes, healthful and at ease, 
Anticipates a day it never sees ; 
And many a tomb like this exclaims aloud— 


‘Watch, and prepare thee for an early shroud.” 
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DUELLING. 


THe law of the land and a considerable part of public opinion are at 


variance with each other in the matter of duels. BLACKSTONE, 


in speaking of express malice, as an ingredient of the crime of murder, 


Says: 


This takes in the case of deliberate duelling, where both parties 


“meet avowedly with an intent to murder: thinking it their duty, as 


* gentlemen, and claiming it as their right, to wanton with their own lives 
“and those of their fellow-creatures ; without any warrant or authority 
* from any power either divine or human, but in direct contradiction to the 


‘ laws both of God and man.” 


7 Yet,” 


says the 


same writer in continua- 


tion, “ it requires such a degree of passive valour, to combat the dread of 
‘even undeserved contempt, arising from the false notions of honour too 
- generally received in Europe, that the strongest prohibitions and penalties 
of the law will never be entire ly effectual to eradicate this unhappy 
‘custom, till a method be found out of compelling the original aggressor 
‘to make some other satisfaction to the affronted party, which the world 
‘ shall esteem equally reputable, as that which is now given at the hazard 
‘of the life and fortune, as well of the person insulted, as of him who 

‘hath given the insult.” 

The law is still the same, and the ideas and acts of men are still the 
same, upon this subject, as they were in the time of BLACKSTONE. 
rules of the law are, perhaps, founded on the best reasons ; but those 
rules have been and are so little heeded, that it is only technically that 
they can be said to exist “in force. 
one or the other, the practice of duelling, or the law which threatens to 
punish it, would have to be abolished. 
the punishment awarded is too awful, for both to continue, as they now 
do, the one which is prohibited and criminal setting the other which is 
authoritative and politic at defiance. 
example have been pronounced i 


people « 


the law as re spects duelling. 


the Irishman, when accused of stealing the landlady’s poker. 


you swear by . 


you have 
oaths proposed, that 


not 


and by 


asseveration of this newative. 


This anecdote, whether it be 


finable ¢ 


plied — 


‘ honour,” 


Touch my honour, 
Here, woman, 


( 


wvercotles 


The 


Were the law really enforced, the 


our 
of all classes have but a an indistinet idea of the actual state of 


The practice is too violent, and 


So tew 


judgments of terrific 
courts, that very many of the 


‘Touch my honour, touch my life,” 


——— and by 


saints 


a reality or a 


vot the poker under your coat ‘ 
. by all the 


in 


Pac 


ly, we 


touch my life! 
take your poker. 


fable only, 


and he 
ecak ndar”’ 
‘But will you swear by your honour 
said the landlady ; to which ea appeal, 
hantly re 


are 


took all 


included, 


told, 


said 


«Will 
said she, “ that 


the 
in 


»’? 


indig- 


illustrates a 
ood many of the instances in which a high sense of pure, though unde- 


all other seruples of conse lence. 


But 


important as the possession of that refined sense may be as one of the 


decencies of life, we think it worth while, 
some persons, to allude to a few assertions of our best lawyers, in which, 


for 


the certain information of 
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in reference to duels, and without discussing the merits of the delicat: 
point, these sages, on comparing the exigencies of “ honour” with the 
value of human life. are of one decided opinion. 


“If two fall out upon a sudden occasion, and agree to fight in such a field, and 
** each of them go and fetch their weapon and go into the field, and therein fight, 
“ and the one killeth the other, this is no malice pre pense ; for the fetching of th 

weapon and going into the field is but a continuance of the sudden falling out, and 
‘ the blood was never cooled. But if there were deliberation, as, that they met th: 
‘next day, nay, though it were the same day, if there were such a competent dis 
‘tance of ime that in common presumption they had opportunity for deliberation, 
‘then it is murder.’—CokeE, 3d Institute, 51; Hare’s Pleas of the Crown, vol. i 
* jp. 1.533. - 

* Deliberate duelling, 1f death ensueth, is, in the ey {the law, murder; for duel 
"are gene rally founded in deep revenge ; and though a person should be drawn into 
* a duel, not upon a motive so criminal, but mere ly the pune tile of what the 

swordsmen call honow autho! thi ill no xcuse; for he 

liberate ly secketh the blood of another upon a privat yuarrel, acteth in defia: 

all laws human and divine, whatever his motive may Lut if, upon a su 

quarrel, the parties fight upon the spot, or if they presently tetch their weapons and 


eo into the field and fight, and one of them falleth, it will be manslaughter: be 


‘cause it may be presumed the blood never cooled. It will be otherwise if they 


‘appoint to fight the next day, or even upon the same day at such an interval as U 
* the passion might have subsided: or if, from any circumstances attending the 

it may be reasonably concluded that their judgment had actually controlled the 
* first trans orts of passion before they engaged. The same rule will hold, if after a 


* quarrel they fall 


into other discourse or diversions, and continue so engaged a rea 
‘ sonable time for cooling.’—PFoster’s Crown Law, Discourse 11. cap. 5. 
It seems agreed, that whercver two persons in cool blood meet and fight on a 


) 


prececent quarrel, and one of them is killed, the other ltv of murder, and 
cannot help himself by alleging that he was first struck by the deceased; or that 
| often declined to meet him, and was prevailed upon to do it by his impor 
r that it was his intent only to vindicate his reputation; or that he meant 
mly to disarm his adversary; for since he deliberately engaged in 
an act highly unlawful, in defiance of the laws, he must at his peril abide the cor 
sequences thereof. And from |} learly follows, that if two persons quarre 
over-night, and appoint to fight th : rarre) in the morning, and agres 
‘to fight in the afternoon, o1 a considerable tune after, by which, in common 
*intendment, it must pre ood was cooled, and then they meet and 
‘fight, and one | , he i ity of murder.’—Hiwkins’s Pleas of th 
‘romn, vol. | cap 
“ A. challenges 
but is threatened b t posted for a coward, &c. if he meet > and there 
upon A., and B. his second, and C., and DD. his second, meet and fight; and C. kills 
4. This is murder in C., and D. his second; and so ruled in P. 14 Jae. in 
Taverner’s case; though C. unwillingly accepted the challenge. But it seems not 
‘to be murder in B., because, though he had malice against C. and D.. his oppe 
‘nents, yet he had none against A.; though some have thought it be murder also in 
B., because done by compact and agreement. Sed quare de hoe’—llatn’s Pleas 


f the Crown, 452 
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HaALe’s quere, as to whether B. should participate in the ignominy as 
well as in the honour of such an engagement, has latterly been adverted 
to by Mr. Baron BayLey, on the trial of Captain Helsham for the 


murder of Lieutenant Crowther, at the Old Bailey, October 7th, 1830, 
as follows :— 


































“ There can be no doubt but that if the case is a case of murder as to the man 
* who entered into the duelling contest, every one present aiding and abetting is a 
“ party to the same, and liable to have a bill found against him; and this is not con- 
‘ fined to the second of the person by whom the blow is given, but it also applies to 
‘ the second of each ; so that the second of the party killed is, in law, equally guilty 
‘ of the crime of murder, and justly so; for as the seconds are present for the purpose 
‘ of furthering the common design, it is but reasonable that the consequences should 
‘fall upon them.”—Cuitty’s Burn’s Justice, 1026. 


In addition to these grave authorities on the common law, we may 
mention an act of parliament (9th George IV. c. 31), in the 11th and 
12th sections of which it is enacted, that “if any person shall unlaw- 
“fully and maliciously shoot at any person, or shall, by drawing a trig- 
“ ger, or in any other manner, attempt to discharge any kind of loaded 
‘arms at any person, with intent to murder such person; every such 
‘offender, and every person counselling, aiding, or abetting such 
‘ offender, shall be guilty of felony, and being convicted thereof, shall 
“ suffer death as a felon :"—and that “if any person unlawfully and 
‘maliciously shall shoot at any person, or shall, by drawing a trigger, 
‘or in any other manner, attempt to discharge any kind of loaded 
‘arms at any person, with infent to maim, disfigure, or DISABLE such 
person, or to do some other grievous bodily harm to such person, every 
‘such offender, and every person counselling, aiding, or abetting such 
“ offender, shall be guilty of a felony, and being convicted thereof, shall 
‘ suffer death as a felon.” 

Such, simply, is the daw touching duels; nor do we find in our law- 
books any exceptions in favour of “honour.” The law, indeed, has become 
much more severe of late than it was formerly, as is seen by the act 
we have just quoted: and yet those notions of honour, and that dread 
of contempt, which BLacksTONE remarked upon upwards of eighty 
years past, do now exist with us; and if they be not the cause of as 
much bloodshed as in former times, théy do, at this day, effectually set 
the law at defiance, and the law has, hitherto, suffered itself to be thus 
defied. The law and the opinions of men must, then, be considered to 
be at strange variance with each other. For, notwithstanding the 
abhorrence whieh daily and weekly and other public writers invariably 
express on the occurrence of fatal duels, these things continue to occur ; 
and, though a large part of the people agree in all the abhorrence 
published in print, duellists still declare themselves to be impelled to 










fight by honourable motives, and when the challenged refuses to accept > 
the challenge, the challenger is still permitted by society to affix the : 
stigma of “ coward” to his name. One of two things should, for the 
sake of our characters as rational creatures, take place: the present 


law should be really putin force, or society should come to a decided 


understanding and agreement upon the subject, and, according to that 
Cobbett’s Mag.— No. 5. 1 
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agreement, either express itself content with, or make a change in, the 
law. Besides the law of the country which prohibits and professes to 
punish all murders, and the naturally conflicting opinions of a nation 
as to insults of a personal nature, there is the established code of’ the 
duellist ; and this latter, being founded on principles of “ honour,” has, 
in effect, superseded the law, and holds the minds of a considerable 
part of us in complete subjection. 

And here is the real difficulty of the case. There are some, who 
have no objection to be shot at; who do think that duelling is good ; 
that it is beneficial, and should, therefore, be tolerated ; and that its 
justice is made out by the evidence of its necessity. Those who take 
these views are sufficiently numerous to have rendered duels common 
with us. Shall we, the whole nation, concur in such views, or shall we 
decidedly object to them? All reason, and justice, all respect due to 
ourselves and to other men, would require us to do the one or the 
other. But the fact is, that we (Englishmen) do neither. ‘There are 
countries in which no such difficulty exists; where duelling, though 
much more common than it is with us, is still a much less objectionable 
habit, because society in those countries is agreed, and there is not the 
same pulling against each other between the practice and the estimation 
in which it is held. If society, with us, would enter into a new compact 
of opinion, that would accomplish what is wanted : but society cannot 
be expected to do this; aud the effect of the variety of notions now 
prevailing is, in our opinion, most mischievous both to the nation and 
to many of those individuals who have the misfortune to be engaged in 
fatal duelling. If the law were put in foree, that would inevitably bring 
a cure to the evil in quick time. But how tobegin? Why is it that men 
of honour are not hanged for deliberately, and with malice aforethought, 
killing other men of honour with pistols, or (according to the act of 
GeorGe IV.) for shooting at, or attempting to shoot at, with intent to 
murder—or for shooting at, or attempting to shoot at, with intent to 
maim, disfigure, disable, or do some other grievous bodily harm to other 
men of honour? “The reasons are, of course, obvious: duels do not, 
in general, arise in motives which would be considered by the public to 
be atrocious, assassin-like, vile, or even in any way disgraceful. They 
are generally, though of a hostile kind, engagements, in which men 
said to be “ of respectability” are the parties, and in which the ultimate 
object aimed at (though the means be that of shooting a bullet through 
a man) is nothing more than the vindication of a nice sense of honour. 
As long as there is so great a difference of opinion as now exists, we 
are very loth to prescribe rules of conduct to other people. There may 
be, there certainly are, some arguments of the duellists which are 
worthy of attention. But, upon one view of the matter, we decidedly 
object to that absurd and unjust existing state of things, of which every 
hody must be aware: we cannot look, but as upon a disgrace, upon 
that concurrent jurisdiction of the law and public opinion, the concur- 
rence of which two, in their influence as respects duels, consists in au 
exact contrariety of tendency to effect, a perfect repugnance to each 
other in what they command and compel. It the two sometimes agree, 
indeed, their co-operation is likely to be very unjust. It would be 
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outrageously cruel, says the public, to put a gentleman to an igno- 
minious death for having only tested his honour by his courage. But 
sometimes the circumstances of a duel happen to be such, that prejudice 
takes a dislike to the killer of his opponent, and would have him hanged, 
or transported at the least, by way of vengeance for the wrong. The 
killer’s character then, in the eyes of vast numbers, casts an original 
light on the whole transaction, and prejudice would then fain have the 
law ster, in with its full force, as much as if the party to be punished 
had been acting all along with the same basely immoral designs, and 
with the same convictions of his own legal criminality, as any other 
murderer. 

If a duel be ever to be called an affair of honour, it must, also, in 
order to deserve that appellation, be a murder if death ensue. Every 
meditated and fatal duel is murder; and if duellists fight without 
reflecting on what they are about, where, in the name of sense, is the 
honour of the affair? We do not like to find fault with the law as it 
now is, without being prepared with stronger arguments than we can 
find against it. Yet, in justice to the duellists, we should be sorry to 
excite erroneous prejudices against their pursuit; and we must say, 
that there appears to us to be only one reason why they should be 
deprived of the right they claim of being shot at by one another. The 
one reason is this: that the duellists are not an exclusive set in society ; 
that they are not a mere sect, or club of differers from common notions; 
that if duelling be tolerated in any of us, it will be held to be necessary 
to us all; that we shall all, however much indisposed, be liable to be 
called upon to undergo the test. This, we think, is a good reason 
against the licence which is granted by prejudice to the duellists ; and 
if we use it against the duellists, we do so only as a mode of defence for 
those who would prefer compliance with the law to the being controlled 
by an unlawful ecde of honour. The old lawyers and historians give 
us some account of a Court of Chivalry which formely existed in this 
country. It appears from Se_pen, and Hate, and others, that there 
was once something of this kind; but their information is but vague, 
though it gives us to understand that this court’s authority extended 
to the settling, in a peaceable way, of such disputes as those which are 
now the cause of fighting duels. (SELDEN on Duels, cap. 10; Ha e's 
Common Law, p. 37.) Perhaps it would be impracticable to maintain 
such an authority as this court so that it might be adequate to its 
purpose. As the law is, however, the countenance given to duelling 
must, independently of all other particular points of view, be regarded 
much rather as a dishonour to the nation than as a fit means of asserting 
the honour of individuals. 
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WY OLD REGIMENT. 


NO. IL—-AN EXPEDITION, 


Few things strike the English observer in Lreland more than the 
genuine mother-wit to be found in even the lowest of its inhabitants : 
there is a whimsicality, a sort of social buffoonery, which is a promi- 
nent feature in the Trish character. This peculiarity is manifested 
even in his most lawless acts, in which Paddy does not condescend to 
be common-place. If, therefore, he commits or contemplates a robbery 
or a murder, the spirit of mischief is as predominant as the desire of 
lucre, and no danger deters him from the full enjoyment of his sense 
of the ludicrous or the ridiculous. 

I was, during my residence in Ireland, frequently a witness to this 
trait; but one incident which presents itself to my mind was too preg - 
nant with fun to be lost, and I may, I trust, be excused a narrative 
which tends to prove my theory. 

During the time that I was living with the detachment of my old 
corps at Ballyearrigan, the officers in command and myself were in- 
vited to a ball and party at a nobleman’s, resident some fifteen o1 
sixteen miles from our quarters. Of course such an interruption to the 
miserable monotony of out-quarters in such a secluded part was too 
agreeable to be refused, and therefore it was agreed, nem. con., that a 
post-chaise should be chartered from the next market-town, some four- 
teen or filteen miles off, to take such of us to the scene of action as 
had not conveyances of our own. 

Our friend O’Carrol was the caterer for the party, and at the ap- 
pointed time a vehicle was discerned afar off, of the most ludicrous 
ilescription. Fancy, gentle reader, a huge sentry-box-looking machine, 
which had once been the body of a chariot of the olden school, tall 
and flat-sided, of which the colour, which had once been yellow, had 
grown, from the ravages of time, to be perfectly undistinguishable. 
This odd-looking convenience was attached to a body of a bright red 
colour, freshly painted for the nonce, but which, having once had the 
honour of supporting some old family coach, was a world too long for 
the chariot body, which was appended to it by four odd springs, three 
of which were leather—the fourth rejoiced in a rope substitute. In 
this way, the body swung backwards and forwards at the slightest 
motion. One of the doors would not open, and if the other had been 
in the same plight, perhaps it might have been all the cleaner, as it 
was quite evident that our carriage had long done duty as a poultry- 
house, for the marks of the fowls’ feet and other abominations wer 
too plain to be mistaken. 

To move this extraordinary-looking convenience, Mike Haggerty 
the postilion had taken up his two horses from the plough ; and it was 
one of those standing miracles which at once indicated the providence 
of Heaven and the ingenuity of the Lrish post-boy, to observe how he 
contrived to steer his cattle along, unhurt and unmolested, through the 
numerous tribe of curs which infest every Trish barony, and who evi- 
dently looked upon themselves as about to be deprived of a meal by 
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the removal of the walking carrion beyond the bounds of the peculiar 
province. 

As to the postilion, he was a fit accompaniment to the carriage and 
horses. Picture to yourself a little shock-head, hidden behind and 
overshadowed by a nose of unusual size and rubicundity, and which 
the immoderate use of the native had garnished with fierce and angry 
pimples; add thereto a body about the size of a salmon-kit, supported 
by thin bandy legs, the latter defended from the dirt and weather by 
a suggaun tightly wound round them, and terminated with feet long 
and flat as an Indian canoe, and to one of which a rusty spur was 
attached ; clothe the figure with a worn-out grey frieze coat, tucked up 
round the waists, and retained in its place by a hay-band, and unmen- 
tionables whose colour and texture bid defiance to my description; and 
you may, with small stretch of imagination, fancy the horror with 
which we looked upon an equipage destined to convey his Majesty's 
officers, in all the radiant glory of full fig, to the Right Honourable 
Lord’s almost palace of ———. 

My first exclamation, like Falstaff's, was, “Vl not march through 
Coventry with them—that’s flat!’ My next emotion was one of up- 
roarious and uncontrollable merriment at the ludicrous figure we should 
cut, emerging from such an antediluvian conveyance, amongst the 
crowds of aristocratic and well-appointed vehicles we were likely to 
find at ———— Castle. 

It happe ‘ned that our society at out-quarters had been increased by 
the accession of another member, in the person of a little heavy-dra- 

soon captain, who, though as brave and good-hearted a little fellow 
as any in the service, mingled no small spice of the petit-maitre in his 
composition, and who, in dress and other little military fopperies, was 
the Brummell of that part of Ireland. This little punchy worthy bad 
come on a visit to our commanding oftieer, and his despi ir at the 
appearance of our conveyance may be better conceived than described. 
However, he set himself se ‘riously to work to get the vehicle cleaned, 
and made fit, as far as possibly might be, for the rece ptior 1 ot the party 
about to honour it with their patronage in the evening, and in the 
mean while the horses were taken out and indulged in the, to them, 
unusual luxury of a full meal of corn. 

When the evening approached, our party prepared to move, and 
those who had buggies had already de parted. Our vehicle was paraded, 
and with some difficulty, and not without danger, we contrived to get 
seated in our most uncomfortable carriage—myself in the middle, 
O'’Carrol on my left, and our gallant dragoon supporting the right 
flank. Most ominously rocked the crazy tub as we settled ourselves 
in our places. Our postilion placed himse if on the bar in front to drive; 
but, whether it were that his horses, having e xperienced the comforts of 
a full meal, were unwilling to leave such eood quarters, or that they 
were unused to be driven from behind, [ know not; ce sala it is, they 
refused to move forward one ste }, in spite of the “Gee up ing and 

‘Arrah now” of our Adonis of a driver.  Persuasions were of no 
Bi ev was then tried with equal success; Knockcrogery, as he 
elegantly named the near horse, retused to budge forward, and Biddy, 
his blind and broken-kneed vokefellow, more than seconding hun in 
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his obstinacy, commenced backing most vigorously. The very .lis- 
agreeable motion occasioned by this method of procedure communicated 
itself to the carriage, which kept swinging backwards and forwards in 
a most ominous manner. “ Why the divil don't ye get on, ye spawn 
of Lucifer !’’ shouted O’Carrol] in his rich brogue. “ Aisy now, aisy, 
captain dear,” replied Mike the post-boy ; “ wait till awhile ago, and 
see how I']] tackle him. Shure I'll just give him a hint intirely, so 
I will, and he'll be off in a pig’s whisper.” And accordingly, leaning 
forward from his perch on the cross-bar, he administered a hint to 
Knockcrogery, in the shape of a blow with the butt end of his whip, 
that produced a sound like the application of a Merry Andrew's fist 
upon a salt-box. Swash went the heels of Knockcrogery, and had not 
our postilion ducked his head, the coroner would have had a job on 
his hands. ‘ Hell to ye’r sowl!” said Mike; “ and is it that ye’re 
afther’? And, by the Powers! but it’s myself that’s ye'r master, any 
how, so I'l tache ye.” And, dropping his whip, he sung out to the 
landlord of our hostelry, “ Tim, ye divil—Tim, I say, asthore! come 
here wid yerself, and lend us the loan of bating ; or, by the piper of 
Kilkenny! we'll not be away the night.”’ 

Out accordingly came Tim, and from a bundle of most suspicious- 
looking cudgels, which had been hanging in the chimney of his kitchen, 
he chose one for himself, and, handing one to Mike, they both com- 
menced such a sisserara upon the gaunt ribs of Knockcrogery, that, 
unable longer to resist the pressing invitation of Mike, Knockcrogery 
started off, with his ears thrown back viciously, his head low and lag- 
ging—the resisting Biddy with him—kicking and screaming like a pair 
of mippogriti. “ Horrosh!” shouted Mike in high glee, “ didn’t I tell 
ye so’ Aisy now, aisy, darlint,” said he, addressing his beasts, who 
seemed to have taken the matter entirely into their own hands, and 
were proceeding at a most furious pace over the broken ground. 

Whilst this scene was enacting without, O’Carrol commenced from 
within, swearing such an odd combination of oaths as would have puz- 
zled the most learned philologists to define their language or derivation ; 
and whilst I was in an ecstasy of laughter, and the dragoon swearing 
at Mike for driving such a pace, we found the back of the vehicle 
gradually settling down backwards, owing to the rope spring to which 
the carriage was attached giving way ; and before we could either stop 
the driver, or alter our position, the other spring had broken, and there 
we three inmates lay on our backs with our heels kicking in the air, 
bump, bump, bumping in the most preposterous attitudes. As for call- 
ing out, it was useless ; laughter deprived us of speech or motion. Mike, 
though seated on the bar in front, was too much delighted at the ra- 
pidity of our motion, and too much intent upon his own noise, and 
keeping his beasts at a full gallop, to think of us. At last, however, he 
did so; and great was his surprise at seeing the odd way in which the 
carriage had settled down backwards upon its bed. “ Jasus!"’ shouted 
he, “but this bates Bannagher: what'l | do?”  And_ he forthwith 
addressed himself to the task of stopping his horses, who, like the steeds 
of Phaeton under similar circumstances, did not seem to see the neces- 
sity of such stop. On therefore they went, kicking and snorting like 
devils; bump went the carriarre ; till at last Mike, seeing no way of 
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stopping them, and after having broken his near cord (rein, | mean), 
by pulling upon the other, manfully turned them out of the straight 
path, and safely lodged his horses, carriage, and passengers in a moist- 
ish bog which bordered the road-side, and where the whole stuck fast, 
utterly unable to move a foot. 

“ By Jasus, but that’s clever!’ shouted Mike, looking round know- 
ingly; “faith, it’s aisy the gentry will gett off, any how;” and, jumping 
from his perch, he first sung out lustily to some boys cutting turf in the 
bog ata slight distance, and then opening the door—not, however, 
without considerable dithiculty—he assisted to extricate the inmates of 
the carriage from their most uneasy and ludicrous position. The dra- 
voon clambered out first, and found himself, to his great horror, almost 
knee-deep in mud. I followed, and, by degrees, all parties were res- 
cued from their situation ; and after working like horses, with the assist- 
ance of the turf-cutters, we released our horses and carriage from 
the bog, and prepared once more to resume our journey—not, however, 
before O’Carrol had most particularly well damned the horses, carriage, 
postilion, roads, and other matters connected therewith ; including also 
the turf-cutters who assisted in our extrication, with which blasphemy 
they seemed in no whit dissatisfied, as it was accompanied with so much 
oddity of phrase and gesticulation as to produce peals of laughter from 
all parties, which alone would have satisfied them, if the good-natured 
fellow had not added to it a more substantial testimony of his gratitude. 

At last, however, having righted the chaise, we once more mounted 
to our seats, and prepared to move. But, this time, though Knock- 
crogery was willing, Biddy demurred ; and I verily believe we should 
have been on the road all night, if one of the turf-cutters had not hit 
upon an expedient at once novel and efficacious. After many trials 
and much coaxing, all apparently useless, he handed up his ‘lighted 
doodeen to Mike, who most deliberately proceeded to empty the burn- 
ing contents of the pipe upon Biddy’s hind quarters, and applying, on 
the other hand, the heated pipe to his amiable yoke-fellow’s stern, we 
once more sprung into motion, with a violence which threatened a speedy 
recurrence of our former accident. Kick went Biddy, Knockcrogery 
screamed, and, by his backward look and vicious inclination of his 
ears, seemed only waiting for an opportunity to revenge the indignity 
done to his nether extremities. As for Mike, he was in an ecstasy of 
delight at the success of his maneuvre. Solomon in all his glory was not 
so great as he; and as he looked back and winked knowingly at us, | 
could not help envying the fellow’s enjoyment of what he no doubt 
considered capital fun. 

By degrees, however, the horses settled down into a quiet trot, as they 
became rather weary ; and the inmates of this moving Golgotha began 
to talk of their disasters, and to antic ipate pleasure from their visit. But, 
alas! nothing human can be certain. An accident deprived us of the 
pleasure which we had been so anxiously anticipating. It chanced that, 
by the light of the moon, we observed that two or three long-coated 
countrymen had chosen to take the advantage of our passing, and, in 
order to relieve their fatigue, had perched themselves up behind the 

carriage, where they were riding, as they fanc ‘ied, unobserved by its 
inmates. Our cavalier first observed this, and, thinking it by no means 
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fair to our already overloaded cattle, borrowed the whip from Mike, 
and, leaning out of the door, commenced an application to the persons 
of our unbidden fellow-travellers. As our friend was rather short, he 
was forced to Jean out of the door to reach the delinquents, and was 
busily engaged in his work of flagellation, when one of the party, 
putting out his stick, cleverly hitched off the noble captain's gold-bound 
foraging-cap, and exposed his bald pate shining like silver under the 
beams of the full moon. This was a temptation no Lrishman could 
resist: so tempting an opportunity for breaking a head did not occur 
every day. It was a bill at sight, drawn upon his natural love of mis- 
chief, and which a Connaught-man, more especially, would consider he 
had committed a crime in not honouring. Accordingly, when the dra- 
goon’s head was bared by his cap falling off, one of the triumvirate in 
the rear lifted his shillelah, and brought it down with a thundering 
rap right over the captain's sensorium. Out tumbled the receiver in 
the mud ; down jumped the mischievous rogues behind ; and the party 
in the carriage turned out full of fight: but as swords were more than 
a match for cudgels, our antagonists absconded, closely pursued by us 
for some distance ; and when we returned to the carriage, the dirt had 
complete ‘ly incapacitated us from taking any part in his lordship’ s fes- 
tivities. We, therefore, forthwith proceeded to the nearest inn with 
our wounded companion , ; and, alter applying to his broken sconce the 
usual modicum of brown paper and brandy, we dispatched an apology 

to his lordship, and philosophically determined to remain where we then 
were, and to make the best of our bargain. I do not mean to assert 
that we were not most materially assisted in alan to this resolution, 
by the fact of O'Carrol’s finding that the house contained the finest 
Innisowen— 


“ Sweetener of life and solder of society !’ 


Copious libations of this put us superior to any lord, and the evening 
began to wear on in the full enjoyment of the “feast of reason and the 
flow of soul.”’ 

“« By my faith,” said O'Carrol, “ but this same dirty town has always 
been unlucky with me.” “ Indeed!"’ remarked 1; “ how so?” “ Why,” 
said Pat, “it was in this very house that I first saw light, myself. It 
was in this very street that [ first lit on Judith M‘Crae. But, come, 
boys, as the story is a long one, [Il just tell you the why and wherefore 
of the matter.” 

Accordingly, we all became attentive listeners, and Pat began, in his 
own way, as follows :— 

“ Ye see, my child (a term he always used in addressing a very 
young Officer), it was somewhere near thirty years ago when I first had 
the honour to belong to the Militia—as fine boys, hy G—! as ever robbed 
a hen-roost ; and as for the officers, by the Powers! they were the raal 
ould Irish specimens. When any of them had money, it was more 
regimental than private property ; for then there was nota man in the 
corps that ever had a fipenny to jingle on a tomb-stone alther the first 
day, for we were all glad enough to borrow, and, by the Powers! as 
ready to lend to each other when we had it. Why, Eve known the 
same pair of epaulettes do duty on the shouldthers of every officer in thy 
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corps in their turn, as ye see, whilst their own were being furbished up. 
And as for unanimity, faith, I ‘d have liked to have seen the man that 
dared be otherwise twelve paces in the rear of the parade-ground, and 
the presence of the whole regiment would soon have taught the spal- 
peen betther manners.— But, to leave the regiment out of the question, 
it was in this dirty little town I was with them, when I chanced to meet 
with Judy M‘Crae, one of your raal ould Milesian beauties, with cheeks 
like cherry-brandy peeping thro’ crame, and, by the Lord! as straight 
and tall as a halberd. You may be sure I was not long in making 
myself known. to her, and, as the regiment was under orders to hold 
themselves in readiness to march, I had aot time enough to go thro’ the 
process of a regular coortship, and so I came to the point at once. 
‘Faith, Judy,’ said I one day, ‘it’s a beauty ye are intirely, and I’m 
mighty lone ‘ly by myself, so | am ; and if ye ‘d take pity on my situation, 
shure we'd get on like a pair of pet t devils, so we would.” ‘Oh! fye, 
fye, Mr. O'Carrol,’ said Judy, blushing as red as a sentry’s nose on a 
could morning, ‘shure you gentlemen in the army are deceavers, and 
flatther a body so, you do.’ ‘ And is it flatthery,’ said I, ‘ye mane ? 
Divil a bit of it; ye’re an angel intirely, barring the wings,’ said I. 
‘And go and ask my father,’ said she. And so began and ended our 
coortship, at double-quick time. We made up our minds to it, ye see. 
I yave her a kiss; and away I went next day, just, ye see, to mintion the 
matther to the ould man. Well, sir, I knocked at his door, and was 
shown into a room; and in came the ould sarpint, with a face like the 
sun ina fog, an ould yellow wig, with double-barrelled curls on each 
side, on his head, and a coat, by Jasus! big enough to have clothed half- 
a-dozen men, and seemingly cut out with a blunt knife and fork. ‘The 
top of the morning to ye, sir, says I to him; ‘how dye do?’ ‘And 
who the divil may you be?’ said he. ‘And I'm Lieutenant O’Carrol, 
of the Ould Tipperary,’ says I. ‘And what'l ye be wanting with me?’ 
says he. ‘And ‘tis yer daughter Judy, says I at once, for ye see I 
began not to like the ould curmudgeon. ‘And the divil a bit of my 
daughter’s flesh yve'l have,’ said he; ‘how'l ye keep her?’ ¢ Faith, I'm 
an officer and a gentleman, said I, ‘and my pay...’ ‘ Won't keep ye'r- 
self,’ said he; ‘and ‘ts I that won't consent, and get out of my house 
intirely, said he. So out I went, in a towering passion, as you may 
suppose, vowing vengeance against the ould pig, whom I determined to 
call out; and so I went home to find a comrade to carry a cartel to the 
ugly old baste. When I got to the barracks, | went to my room to 
write a note, when some one called on me to say a gentleman wished to 
see me. In he came, a tall fine fellow as ye ‘d see ina day’s march. 

‘And it’sa message I have for ye, Lieutenant O’Carrol,’ says he, ‘from 
my friend Dominick C avanagh. < Sit yourself down, sir,’ said I; 

‘ye’re as welcome as the flowers in May ; by the Lord, TP m uli id to see 


ye; what’l ye take’’ says I, ‘ and what's ve’r message *’ ‘And is it 
coorting Judy M‘Crae ye are ”’ says he tome. ‘ And it’s that same I’m 
doing,’ I answered ; ‘and what of that?’ ‘Why, then ye see,’ said he, 
‘that my friend Mr. Cavanagh (oh! he’s a mighty honourable man 


intirely), thinks he can do that himself, without any assistance ; and so, 
ye see, as only one of ve can have her at once, he thinks the survivor 
will have the best chance, and has sent me to arrange for a quiet little 
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meeting over the other side of the bridge,’ says he, ‘just to settle who 
that’s likely to be.” Well, sirs, as the man was raisonable, the matther 
was soon settled, and next morning we paraded early; my man was 
punctual, and whilst the seconds of both parties were measuring the 
ground and loading the tools, Cavanagh and myself were chattering 
aisily together ; when two or three dirty -looking thieves came up to us, 
and one of them, pulling out a piece of paper trom his pocket, touched 
Cavanagh on the shoulder, ‘And it’s my prisoner ye are,’ said he. No 
sooner had his second heard the sound and seen another fellow coming 
towards him, than he boulted off, taking with him the barkers, like an 
arrow. ‘Murther! murther!’ said Cavanagh, ‘what’l I do?’ ‘ Ye'l 
go with us, Mr. Cavanagh, dear, said the bum-bailiff, quite quietly. 
‘Wait till a while ago,’ said poor Cavanagh, ‘ and it's a little business 
I’ve got on my hands,’ said he, ‘and [ll go with you directly it's 
finished.’ ‘A minute I won't wait for ye,’ said the bailiff; ‘and what’l 
I do if ye are kilt?’ ‘ Hell t ye’r sowl, ve dirty thiet !’ said Cavanagh ; 
‘then it’s myself that won't stir an inch ull I've done.’ With that he 
turned to my second and me, and said, ‘Shure, gentlemen, ye'l not 
lave me till we've finished our small matther of business; and I'm shure 
ye'l stand by me the whilst?” ‘Hurrah!’ said [; ‘that same I'l do.’ 
‘ More power t’ ye'r sowls!’ said he; ‘then here goes!’ And turning 
short round on the bailiff, he knocked him in the mazzard; and we, that 
so excellent an example might not pass unimproved or lost to posterity, 
commenced operations upon the two followers, and in the twinkling of 
a bed-post we gave them as good a dry bating as any private gentle- 
men might desire. As it happened, the rascals had more help at hand, 
who speedily joined in the fray; and we, on our side, recruited two or 
three boys, who were looking on from the road, and the affair began to 
put on a most amiable appearance, when down came old Yellow Wig, 
my intended father-in-law, with half the barony in his faction; and more 
boys taking part in the reaction, the troops were called out to quell it, 
which was done after some few lives were expended, and a few more 
kilt and wounded. [was put undher arrest, and poor Cavanagh got 
himself into limbo; but it was some comfort that the dirty bum-bailiff 
got run through the body with one of our boy’s bayonets, and him and 
his writ went to hell together. By the bye, I got the man made a cor- 
poral for that same, within a month afterwards, by telling the colonel 
of his great merits and good behaviour on the oceasion.”’ 

“ Well, what became of the lady?” interrupted one of our party. 

“ Oh, by the Powers! the jilting divil ran off, whilst her father was 
looking afther us, with a one-e ‘ved Saxon exciseman; and at this moment, 
for any thing I know to the contrary, be the mother of a dozen little 
gaugers: for I was quite cured of coorting ; and from that time to this, 
I don’t know that I’ve ever been in love more than for an hour or two 
atatime. But you know that’s a misfortune that may yet happen to 
the best of us; and so we had better not say more of the matther just 
now.” 

By the time Paddy had finished his story the night was far advanced, 
and the meeting broke up in admiration at Paddy’s courtship and 
fortunate escape. 











THE WHIGS AND SIR JOHN HOBHOUSE. 


LookinG at the present distressed condition of the Whigs, and at the 
element upon which they are embarked, we think of Lucan’s description 
of C#sar in the fisherman’s boat. What fearful ups and downs, what 
pitchings and rockings, has their frail bark already been doomed to 
exhibit in its short, but devious, dubious, and crazy course! What 
with the distractions of their own party, and the alternate aid and 
opposition of their brothers out of place, and the variety and vehemence 
of opinions that their own “ advent’’ to power (as the Morning Chro- 
nicle would say) has given rise to among the people, their boat has at 
least as many blasts contending to its destruction as that in which 
C#sar sat. Csar’s assurance to the fisherman was, that he need not 
fear, because he bore the person of Cxsar. They are a boat-full of 
C#sars, a whole crew of captains. But have they the same assurance 
to give one another, and will ‘hey, too, sail into port and be hailed by 
mouths wide-opened to greet with welcome, and eyes pouring out tears 
of congratulation : or, will they share one of several fates, so dreaded 
hy the fisherman ?—will they expire under some moderate Whig wave : 
will they be engulphed and go down clinging to their brother Tories to 
the last gasp; or will they, tossed on the stormiest surge of all, be dashed 
to pieces, a declared, unpitied faction, upon some breaker of their own 
popularity? Now for “a pilot to weather the storm!” 

Things are moving; they move slowly, but they move; and every 
trifling move now is an indication of another to be expected, while the 
thing which suffers is the faction that rules. How has the Reform 
worked? Not at all, some say; every thing, others say ; badly, many 
say. It has greatly disappointed the nation; that cannot be doubted ; 
for there never was a time of greater uncertainty, greater want of con- 
fidence, than the present. We were never sanguine of the present 
House of Commons. The people were deceived ; they had conceived 
so good an opinion of the Whigs from the circumstance of having gained 
Reform through their means, that the Whigs put forth a claim to grati- 
tude such as the nation, in its generosity, could not deny. The electors, 
therefore, went in favour of the Whigs purely upon the credit of the 
Reform Bill; purely because the people could not be made to suppose 
that men who had done so much of what they wanted, who had stood 
the buffetings of the Tories in both Houses so vigorously, would desert 
them and abandon their own professions when they had assembled a 
House upon their own Bill. Their professions were—‘ cheap govern- 
ment,”’ and this, too, from the Premier himself down to the lowest of 
the scribes of the Whigs. Their practice has been precisely the same as 
that of their predecessors : if any difference, worse. 

Looking, therefore, merely to the acts of the Whigs since the assem- 
bling of the present Parliament; contrasting the accounts with the 
accounts of former years ; the acts passed, with those passed by the 
Tories, and the sentiments spoken, with those spoken in former Parlia- 
ments,—we should certainly say that nothing had been gained by the 
Reform. But, although there be no visible change in the government, 
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there is, nevertheless, a great change in the people, and such a change 
as must affect the government itself in some way before long. The 
name Whig, which was of itself sufficient to get a man elected member 
of Parliament only six months ago, is now sufficient to get him 
rejected. The name is no longer of any use to the faction ; but, on the 
contrary, is a misfortune to it: it marks out those who bear it for the 
people to suspect, and we can speak about them and write about them 
with perfect free ‘dom of language, without any fear of their attorney- 
general. 

The state of parties is more and more curious every day. ‘That the 
Whigs are helped by the Tories, is clear almost one ‘day out of every 
seven of the week. That the Tories gave them back the malt-tax after 
having aided to take it away from them, is clear to every eye. The 
Whigs are carrying on the system, in short,under Tory: inspe ction, advice, 
and assistance ; but the question is, how long will the Tories suffer this, 
without helping to reap the spoil; how long will the Tories aid the 
Whigs without being rewarded for it? Rumours abound, of coalition 
between Whig leaders and Tory leaders, and we believe that there are 
leading men of both the factions that are anxious, the one side to 
strengthen itself in Tory influence, and the other side to prosper itself 
in Whig place, by a junction of their forces. The obstacles are many, 
however, both out of doors and in doors. Each party has its train of 
followers, rivals of one another in talent and activity, gaunt and fierce, 
always opposed to one another (by reason that there is never room for 
both), and which vo under the denomination of “ the friends” of the 
particular party to which they are attached. Under coalitions, the in. 
door strife is between these; from these come the artful opposition, the 
direful exposures and rippings-up of character which aid and direct the 
efforts and the opinions of men outof doors. A coalition between Whig 
and Tory leaders now would produce the divisions above named, and it 
would add (if that be possible) to the discontent of the country. The 
Whigs have gained nothing by coalition already, and those who have 
ventured to join them have been so damaged that the warning is per- 
fectly awful. 

It was a matter of some surprise that they should seek to ally them- 
selves with their old formidable ene ny, Sir Joun Hopnovuse; but ut 
was a matter of much greater surprise to see him consent to be their 
ally, for, if there was one man who more than any other had been the 
adversary of the party and persons of the Whigs, it was this Sir Jons 
Hosuouse. He knew their history ; he had not only spoken it from 
the hustings at Covent Garden, but he had written it in an excellent 
pamphlet called “ A Defence of the I cople ;’ >” and both in speaking and 
in writing he had accused them of being a party always pernicious to 
England, and always actuated by selfish motives. Not contented with 
appealing to their councils and their conduct within our memories, he 
traced back their history to the time of the Revolution, which every 
Whig looks upon as his charter of right to the people's favour ; and, 
first stripping them of the honour of having brought about that Revo- 
lution, he next proceeds to show how they did all that lay in their powel 
to render it inefficient, imperfect, and even mischievous. Do we not 
recollect how he and his colleague becalled them in the face of Mr. 
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GieorGE Lams (by the side of whom Sir Jonn Hosnouse was Sitting 
when the electors of Westminster shook him off), for “ arrogant,” “ over- 
hearing, “selfish,” “false,” “ boasting,” “interested,” “tricky,” “ ae 
“ shallow,” “ deceitful,” “ jealous,” and “impotent?” * And is it not 
“too bad” that he should have joined the very men of whom he had 
spoken and written such things? It is great folly to suppose, that, as 
the condition of the country gets more and more seriously bad, the 
people will look to the conduct of public men with the same indulgence, 
or rather, facility, with which they have too long looked upon it. The 
country is suffering greatly, it has struggled hard to gain the Reform 
which Sir J. HopHouse has been a foremost man in demanding, and it 
now looks for the benefits which he, amongst others, taught them to 
anticipate from the Reform. Luck threw the ball down at the toes of 
the “ tricky” faction, and they gave the Reform when they dared not 
do otherwise ; but it became a man of Sir J. Hopnovse’s kuowledge of 
the faction not to join it just at the moment when it was about to prac- 
tise its old deceits upon the people. He had shown that it could not 
he trusted, and he should not have trusted it, nor have done any thing 
to gain it the confidence of the people. Every body who knew them 
suspected that the Whigs would do no more for the people than they 
were compelled to do, and that, as far as they could do it, they would 
even break all the promises that they had made, or pretended to make. 
Besides, the main part of Reform itself yet remained to be brought 
before the Parliament, and it is (and was when Sir Joun HopnHouse 
took office) very doubtful, indeed, how the “tricky” faction will act with 
regard to that main part: we mean the duration of Parliaments. Sir 
— Hosuovse had, we know, made up Ais mind upon that point, for 
e had promulgated his opinions in the wide ‘st manner in the pamphlet 
cae quoted, and which is worth any man’s reading, for the information 
that it contains upon the subject. He cle arly shows in that pamphlet that 
the Whigs spoiled the Revolution, that they rendered nugatory that 
work which it is their great boast was all their own, by tricking the 
people out of Annual Parliaments, after having, as an inducement 
to the Revolution (that is to say, as an inducement to the people 
to let in the Dutch Stadtholder), held out promises to the nation 
that it should have a free Parliament annually chosen. He says, in 
p. 22, “It was the P ACKING of Parliaments of which the revolution- 
‘ists chiefly complained, and it was the convoking of a free representa- 
‘tion of the people which was the great object—I may say, the only 
“ avowed object, of the friends of WitxtiaM, and of WittiAM himself. The 
Duke of Monmourns may have been supposed to know what would 
‘tempt the people, and he promised them the annual election of their 
‘ representatives.” And in p. 26, he quotes Lord BoLINBROKE, who 
inserts a part of a discourse published in 1693, which contains a nar- 
rative of the complaints against the managers of the Revolution, “ that 
“ the assurances given at the Revolution had led them to think that the 
‘ancient legal course of annually-chosen Parliaments would have been 
‘ immediate ly restored; and the particular circumstances of King Win- 
“ tiam, who had received the crown by the gift of the people, and who 
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“ had renewed the original contract with the people (which are precisely 
‘‘ the circumstances of the present Royal Family), were urged as par- 
‘“ ticular reasons for the nation to expect his compliance ;’’ and then 
Mr. Hosnouse follows up his quotation by pointing it out to his then 
Whig antagonist in this sort : “ So you see, my Lord” (Erskine) “ that 
“ Parliamentary Reform, Radical Parliamentary Reform—a Reform 
which should make the House of Commons emanate solely from the 
people, and be chosen every year—was in view of the conte mporaries 
of the Revolution, and was expected to have been obtained, owing to 
the ASSURANCES given by the managers of the Revolution. The 
patriots, or if you please the complainants, of that day, soon found 
that the frequent sitting of Parliament had been provided for, and 
that Annual Parliaments had been found necessary for the sake of 
‘raising annual supplies. But the ‘ancient legal course of annuall y- 
chosen Parliaments’ was so far from being established, that, on the 
“ contrary, it soon was established by law, that the King might keep the 
‘same Parliament together for three years.’—P. 26. In p. 30, Mr. 
Hosnouse details what were the consequences of the then Whig 
policy, and it is remarkable how nearly it resembles what we see at the 
present moment. “ The Whigs lost the good opinion of King Wittiam 
‘‘ before he had been a year on the throne—* by the heat,’ says Bur- 
“ NET, ‘that they showe din both Houses against their enemies, and by 
‘ «the coolness that appe ared in every thing that related to the public, as 
‘* well as to the King in his own partic ular. It appeared, that, before 
“a year and a half had expired, they had also lost the good opinion of 
“ the people: for, in the new Parliament that met on the 20th of March, 
‘ 1690, the Tories were by far the greater part returned.” And in the 
following page: “ Whatever principles of action were laid down by the 
“ Whigs, it is certain that their conduct was similar to that of the oppos- 
“ ing party, and that the great master-spring of their policy was selfish- 
ness. ‘They liked neither King WiiuiaM, nor cared for the people— 
except as appendages to their own power and dignity. It is an un- 
doubted truth, that a year or two after the Revolution, several leaders 
of that party had their pardons sent them by King James ; and had 
entered upon measures to restore him, on account of some disobligation 
they had received from King WILLIAM.” 

In short, the effect of this pamphlet, as it was the object of its author, 
is to show that the Whigs, while they falsely boasted of having always 
been the friends of the pe ople and of their liberties, had been their re “a 
oppressors in all time since the word Whig was known in its party sense ; 
that they had not so great a hand in the Revolution as they pretend ; 
but that they marred that great change, and that they had been the 
principal means of bringing about the corruption of Parliaments both as 
regards the rotten-borough influence and the unfrequency of elections. 
And it is because we know that Sir Joun Hospnouse knew their history 
well, and had warned the people against them, that we were astonished 
to see him join them. Had he made a bargain with them to carry 
through the scheme of Parliamentary Reform which he had advocated 
(or even which they had advocated), it would have given comfort to all 
England ; but he joined them in the ordinary routine of a placeman ; 
we knew it only from the Gazette, and the motion for a new writ fo 
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Westminster, and, at the fresh election, the electors seemed to have lost 
all enterprise and spirit more from their surprise than from any defal- 
cations natural or political. 

The reasons for his at last resigning his place and his seatare wrapped 
up in much mystery ; but we can easily conceive that to remain on the 
ministerial bench, obstinately voting with the present ministry, would 
have been more than enough to damn such a patriot. He not only 
had the house and window taxes to vote for, but he had yet to 
oppose his own principles as laid down in this pamphlet—principles 
which he must have deserted in the same disgraceful manner in which 
others had deserted them, and for which this pamphlet was written to 
point them out to the scorn of the country. He must have become a 
real Whig, and would have found his ugly picture drawn in every page 
of his own work. What could he have done when the motion for Trien- 
nial Parliaments came on, and which, by the bye, is not Aurried on ? 
For we have our apprehensions that the Whigs will be Whigs so far as 
to refuse a shortening of the duration of the Parliaments now as they did 
at the Revolution. They'll not be Whigs if they don't ; and it is very 
likely that apprehensions of this dilemma drove Sir Jonny Hospnouse 
to quit his seat, and attempt to white-wash himself thoroughly by get- 
ting re-elected to Parliament. But, let us see if we have any hold upon 
them. Sir Joun Hosnovse has given a summary of the principles and 
arguments laid down at the Revolution in favour of Annual Par- 
liaments. What did the Whigs say upon the subject when they ousted 
the Duke OF WELLINGTON, and were called upon to speak out upon 
the question of Reform of Parliament? We will take the most authen- 
tic document that we can tind on this point, namely, Lord Joun Rus- 
SELL’s speech in introducing the Reform Bill to the Commons ; and, in 
the “corrected report’ of that speech, Lord JOHN speaks these words: 
‘‘Having now, Sir, gone through the principal provisions of the Bill 
“which I propose to introduce, I cannot but take notice of some par- 
“ticulars in which, perhaps, this measure will be considered by many to be 
‘defective. In the first place, there is no provision for the shorter 
* duration of Parliaments. (Hear!) That subject has been considered by 
‘his Majesty's ministers ; but, upon the whole, we thought that it would 
‘ be better to leave it to be brought before the House by any member who 
“ may choose to take it up, than to bring it in at the end of a bill regu- 
‘ lating matters totally distinct. (Hear, hear!) Without saying, there- 
“ fore, what is the opinion of his Majesty's ministers respecting that 
‘“ question, which I myself think to be one of the utmost importance, and 
‘to deserve the utmost care in its decision, we shall keep the large mea- 
“ sure of Reform, which this Bill comprehends, separate from every other 
‘ question, and leave the subject of the duration of Parliaments to be 
‘brought before the House by some other member at a future time. 
“ (Hear!) For my own part, I will only say, that whilst 1 think it 
desirable that the constituency should have a proper control over their 
‘ representatives, it is, at the same time, most inexpedient to make the 
‘duration of Parliaments so short, that the members of this House should 
‘ be kept in a perpetual canvass, aud not be able deliberately to consider 
‘and to decide with freedom any great question. (Hear, hear!) Sir, 
“ I do not think it behoves the people of a great empire to place their 
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“ representatives in such dependence. (Hear!) What the point then 
“is, at which we may fix the proper control of the constituency, I 
“ do not think it necessary to discuss at present. When the question 
comes under the consideration of this House, I shall be ready to 
deliver my opinion. I have now only to state, that the King’s 

Government are satistied that, in providing a popularly-elected repre- 

sentation, they ought to abstain from embarrassing that question with 

any other, which is encumbered in its own doubts, difficulties, and 
obstacles. (Hear !)”’ 

Now, it is clear that a change in the duration of Parliaments was in 
the contemplation of the Ministry when this was spoken. The whole 
tenor of this passage is as an apology for not having the Bill for the 
shortening of Parliaments mixed up with that for the other reforms. 
The consciousness that the measure will be considered defective ; the 
thinking, “ upon the whole,” that it had better be left to some other 
member to bring in such a bill “ than to bring it in av THE END of a 
“ bill requlating matters totally distinct ;" the thinking it of great 
importance to be kept separate trom all other questions ; the strong hint 
that a “‘ proper control over representatives” (triennial?) might be had 
without such a shortening of Parliaments as would keep them in a 
* perpetual canvass” (annual?) ; and the declining to state at what 
point they would fix the “ proper control of the constituency,’ —are all so 
many clear indications that the Government had been considering the 
matter, and, if they did not come from the Whigs, we should almost 
rely upon them as so many promises that they would accede to a pro- 


position for some shortening of the duration of Parliament. They cer- 
tainly were so many pegs stuck up for our hopes to hang upon, and no 
man at the time thought any other than that Triennial Parliaments, at 
any rate, would be reverted to. 

But, if the Whigs of the Reform should do by us as the Whigs of 
the Revelution did by the ty of that day, what could Sir Jouy 


Hopnouse have done, sitting beside them or even behind them? Of 
all the “ mean figures’’ that ever were described by Swirt, or any one 
else, he would have sitten the most deplorably mean; and, if a kuow- 
ledge, or even a suspicion, was in his mind, that, on the bringing of a 
motion for short Parliaments, the Whigs meant to resist that, too, as 
they did Mr. Grore’s motion for the Ballot, by a hardy averment that 
the Reform Bill was acce pted as a “ final measure,” then he did wisely 
by resigning both his seat and his place ; for nothing, assuredly, coul: d 
wash him clean of the Whig stain but a fresh election to Parliament. 
And, unless something be done to “ act upon their prudence,’ we have 
very little hope that they will grant this, which they evidently intended 
when they brought forward their plau of Reforms 

It will not disappoint us if they do not; it will be only one more in- 
stance of the cruel and incurable inveteracy of Whig character. DANIEL 
says of the spaniel, that, if it have one drop of harrier blood in its veins, 
it will deceive you at last. Go on for days and days hunting as steadily 
as dog can do, within call, and obedient even to a look ; but at some 
unlucky moment that latent drop will prevail ; your spaniel crosses the 
course of a hare, dashes from your side, and is a yelping harrier for the 
rest of the day. So it is with the Whi; he is all public-spirit, is one 
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i the “ friends of the people,’ devoted to their cood, will curb the 
prerogative at every turn; till an unlucky whill of place comes athwart 
his nose, and then he is for ‘“ order,” “ subordination,” “ the kingly 

othice,” * obedience to the laws,” and is, in short, a dirty place-loving 
‘Tyrant. 





THE “NATIONAL 





CONVENTION?’ 


MEETING. 


Tue English are a perverse people. ‘Phe obtuseness of the national 
itelleet has imereased so much of late as to render the duties of our 
ilers neither pleasant nor easy to perform. Tlow could it have been 
navined, alter the eminent success which had attended the passing of 

Bill to suppress discontent in Treland, that when the same object 
sto be gained in England, the breaking of a few mechanics’ heads 

uld be made matter of serious objection : Yet so it is: and the 
‘ ith ot a policeman, who Wis stabbed whilst engaved in the praise- 
orthy el iplovine nt of pummeling a few discontented Radicals, has 

n termed by a jury “ justifiable ho — '** In vain has the liberal 

id lov: il me Wspaper press coun wry dt pury st it the act of killing a 
anso engaged must, according to all na and reason, be murder: the 
urv reject advice, and stick to their verdict. 

The circumstances connected with this aflair, being a little curious, 

erve grave investigation: the more so, as it is quite clear, from the 

ius that had been taken to bring it properly to maturity, that it was 
ended to be a serious atiair. Every previous precaution had been 
laken to give a tragedy like aspect to the business. There were the 
| ke -heads abi lt the dave rs, thi bludweons and the es Massaronis,” red 
ips of liberty, American colours and French colours, and colours 
with the death’s-head and cross-bones. Yet, notwithstanding all this 
lreadful and imost careful preparation, the unbelieving peopie of 
neland hesitate to admit, that the publie peace was really in danger, 
that the authorities were ou the point of being deposed, or that any 

‘Convention”’ was about to be established. The atlair, however, is, as 
we said. a erave one, and we must furnish an account of it, from its 
origin to its termination. 

The Government, ever watchful of the public peace, and always 

iNious for the preservation of the lives and property of the inh: hi tants 
of this favoured country, had diseovered that a formidable body of 
discontented Radicals had determined to assemble together in public 
meeting, and depose the constituted authorities. ‘The thing was a pro- 
lound secret. The town had not he ard of the dang r, and probi ab ly 
would have been ignorant of it to this hour, but for the laudable 
activity of the Home Secretary. My Lord Metsourne had his wits 
about him, ane determined that the dark design of the Radicals should 
hy made to see the liwht. A proclam ition Was thy relore immediatel y 
issued, te the desire of the parties to get up this “ Convention” 
most fully known. The eX] cted etleet was produced, and the joint 
Cobbett's May. Nowe. 2M 
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‘ proclamations” of Mr. Russeur. and Lord MeLBourne, the Secreta- 
ries to the “ Convention’ and the Government, occasioned a meeting of 
some two thousand persons in Cold Bath Fields. 

At the place of meeting, the activity of the authorities is again 
observable. Military officers of acknowledged skill and experience 
are appointed to survey the ground; and magistrates, the military, and 
the police, are asse mbled in sufficient numbers to have even out-voted 
the resolutions of the Radicals, if they had been fairly put to the meeting. 
This was wise. ‘To be pre pared to beat the enemy even by the old 
Louse of Commons trick of getting a majority against him, proves Lord 
Me tpovrne to be a general of the first distinction. The nature of the 
battle and the particulars of the conflict, and the heroic conduct of the 
division of police led on by Mr. Inspector Baker, are well known. 
The admirable skill shown in taking the offenders in front and flank 
at the same time, and the discipline and bravery exhibited in the attack, 
were sufficiently shown in the number of men, women, and children 
knocked down and more or less bruised. Poor Cubty, however, lost 
his life in the caption of the colours. 

The people are loud in their complaints, that the police, in the zealous 
discharge of their duty, have knocked down men, women, and children 
indiscriminately ; that the heads of those who took an — as well 
as those who took an active part in the business of the mee , have 
been broken; that the idle and curious have been fad sey as beste as 
the guilty. Furthermore, it has been urged, that notice ought to have 
heen viven to the people to disperse. The Liberal and Whig press, 
however, have set these matters in their proper light. These old 
champions of pub lic liberty have properly pointed out, that those who 
attend public meetings from curiosity give a countenance and import- 
ance to the proceedings of wicked men, and that, therefore, political 
curiosity is, unquestionably, a political crime well entitling the offender 
to the punishine nt of a broke nm head. The law of the case , as respects 
the necessity of giving notice to disperse mectings, has also heen put 
in a very proper point of view. ‘The old Tory practice, that which was 
in use in the days of Prrr and Sipmourn, of reading a riot act, and 
procuring the presence of a magistrate, before dispe ‘rsing political 
meetings, it seems, was a mere indulgence—a thing resorted to as a 
matter of courtesy, but not absolutely re quired by the law. The authors of 
public meetings in former times, the Dr. Warsonxs and THisTLewoops, 
and others who figured in the days of CasTLereaGu ascendancy, 
would unquestionably have felt themselves aggrieved in heing sent to 
their homes with broken bones, without the previous ceremony ol 
reading a riot act. Things, however, now wear anew aspect. With 
a reforme d and lil ral ¢ crovernment. dle te rmine “al to uphole ad the laws, the 
custom of reading a riot act is ef course discontinued, and we shall 
manace these matters hett r for the future. 

Some people have thought that it was unkind in the Whigs to beat 
hard upon the authors of public meetings, seeing that they had them- 
selves derived so much assistance from them in establishing themselves 
in office. It should be noticed, however, that the duty of governors is 
to be just vather than erate ful, 
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The verdict of “ justifiable homicide,” returned by the jury summoned 
to inquire into the cause of the death of CuLiy, has created the 
utmost apprehension in the minds of his Majesty’s advisers, and of the 
admirers of our excellent institutions. Juries must be more careful in 
future. One or two more verdicts like this would go far to deprive the 
inhabitants of London of the benefits they receive from the super- 
intendence of this most deserving and soldier-like body. As it is, we 
doubt whether his Majesty’s ministers will be able to carry into effect 
their contemplated measure for extending this force to all the other 
towns of the kingdom. Besides, all the inconveniences which are known 
to belong to the holding of public meetings will still be continued. A 
habit of complaint against the acts of Government will be fostered and 
encouraged, discontent will be increased, and that happy state of quiet 
and repose so necessary and so agreeable to governors will be still 
longer deferred, 


LINES TO A LOST PRIEND 


BY A LADY 


Puy mind is tranquil, and T joy, 
With all my soul, to find it so; 
Phine is a calm, without alloy ; 


But peace this heart will never know 


For wounded pride and blighted hone 
Have fill’d Life's cup with bitters all 


My summer's fled, and down the slope 


I wend, where soon this trame must tall. 
The past is fed—'tis gone—'tis o'er: 

One steady course my love has kept- 
The tear that’s shed can drop no more— 


Countless are those these eves have w ept. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH, 


April 26th.—TueE lesson read to Sir Francis Buerprrr by the 
public-spirited men who met yesterday at the Crown and Anchor, will 
we trust, have a salutary effect upon the minds of all those who are 
desirous of att uning toe minence by the means of popul: iv favour. Ih 
the career of this man they will see how kind, how indulgent, how for- 
giving the people are towards all those whom they believe to be thei 
friends ; and with what spirit and determination the y can cast them of! 
when they discover them to be false. The resolutions passed | ry the 
meeting against the house and window taxes, show that the “ tqgnorant 
impatience”’ of the people is not to be appeased by any thing short of 
substantial reliet. 

27th.—The vote of the Commons last night on Sir Witnram Is 
GILBY'S motion for reducing the malt duty to LOs. per quarter, seems 
to have thrown the ministers into contusion. In a House of 314 mem 
bers, lt voted lor the rednetion. Lord \r PHORP’S reason its 
stated by himself during this debate) for voting against taxes when he 
was out of office, is well worthy of beme remembered : “ He had voted 
“for the repeal of a great number of taxes whielh he now con 
‘ sidered indispens thle, on the cround that he ou ulit to vote against 
‘ taxes generally, because he thought the exp nditure of the Govern- 

ment unjustifiable, and that the only way of a uring a reduction of 
‘* the expenditure was, by a reduction of the tax His Lords ship has 
now found out that “ Sauce for the goose is sauce = the gander.” 
The Paris papers received to-day bring the Speech of Louts-PHttipre 
on closing the session of the Chambers on Thursday last. It is of the 
usual kine. 

29th.—Nothing is talked of or thought of but the vote of Friday last 
on Sir WinttiamM [Neiiey’s motion for reducing the malt duty. It is 
seen that this is the first breach that has been mad in the ert idel of 
corruption, li rt mains lo be secn how the ¢ hane ellor of the exch quel 
will be able to re pairit. If he save himself and his colleagues, it mus! 
he at the « N Perse of the character of the House. 

30th.—Pursuant to notice civen yesterday, Lord ALTHORP moved 
as an amcndment to Sit JOHN KEY'S motion for the re = ot the house 
and window taxes, “ That the deticienes in the revenue whieh would 

he occasioned | ya reduction of th tax on malt to 10s. the quarter, 
. and by the re yy al of the tax on houses and windows, could only be sup) 
se plied low the substitution of a ceneral fax on property and income, 
ind an extensive chanve in our whole finanieal svstem, whieh would 
at present be inexpedient This monstrous proposition was carried 
yy a majority of LOS; there being 157 for Sir Jons Key's motion, and 
vo for Lord ALTHORE S ann riclinne nt. A son ond a Vision thy n took 
place upon a proposition of Sir Winniam Eseirnnay—* Tirat all that 
‘part of the Noble Lord's amendment which related to the malt tax 
should bye crmithe d. ‘| hits Waals lost | Via maporiuty of 154, thre re heme 
285 against 131.) Sir Winniam Ivcinny then moved for leave to brim 
ina bill to repeal the malt tax \ third division now took place 
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when Sir WiLtiaw’s motion was rejected by a majority of 162 ; 76 being 
for, and 238 awainst it. ~Previously to the commencement ot busi- 
ness in the Commons, Sir Francis Burprerr announced that his col- 


league, Sir JoHN Hopnoussr, had cog his seat in consequence of 


his inability, as a minister, to do justice to his constituents in respect 
of the motion of Sir Jouw Key. and had praPuale his place because his 
constituents placed him in opposition to his colleagues. Could a more 
compl te instance be tound of the incompatibility of the two oftices, 


namely, that of a re presentative of the pe ople, and that of a servant of 


the executive’ And will not the “ consistent politician,” after this, 
move for the restoration of that clause of the Act of Settlement which 
( xcluded all plane emen trout seats in the House ot Commons, the neces- 
sity for which, as the * consistent politician ‘told WHITBREAD, our wise 
a ind honest ancestor 8 foresaw 

Vay Ist.—'The vote ot the Cotmimons last night has settled the ques- 
tion as to what the people lave to expect from this House ; but it has 
not settled the puble mind: on the contrary, if we are not greatly mis- 
taken, it has convinced the people that there is no party both able and 
willing to serve them ; and that henceforward they must depend entirely 


on their own exertions Phis was afeays manifest to those who saw 
beneath the surtace 
2nd.—The Chronic te, in allusion to the house and window tax, savs, 


Every where the people are taking measures lor ridding themselves of 
‘the tax . and then adds, “ We are as certain as we are of our exist- 
‘ence, that unions for the purpose of resisting the house and window 
‘tax, will eall forth unions of men dete rmins d to support authority at 
‘all hazards.” So the end of these men’s career is to be the setting 
the yp ople together by the ears! We always thought it would come to 
this. ‘The press in the pay of the two factions has always manifested 
a sunguinary spirit towards the people. When this press endeavoured 
to stimulate the }» ople to acts of violence during the avitations arising 
out of the Reform Bill, it was merely to promote the views of its party ; 
and it would have bye en the first Lo call out lor **s vecial commissions’ 
to punish the people for any excesses which it had itself provoked. 

3rd.—The proceedings of the Council of the Birmingham Political 
Union, onthe Ist instant, do honour to that body, and, together with 
the threatened pr weedings in the metropolis, will, we trust, rouse the 

hole country to a sense of the conduct of this Whig ministry, and the 

jally notable conduet of its srbservient House. We are not amongst 
those who despair upon this occasion: on the contrary, we see new vround 
of hope ; for we think with the 7tmes, that it the motion of Sir Jonn 
Ary had been carried, it would have * satistied the people for the 
present -* and we are decidedly of Opin n that the people ought not to 
he satistied without a great deal more being done for them. We rejoice, 
therefore, that the two factions and their pariiament ar laid bare to the 
public view. 

i1th.—Last night one of the largest meetings ever held in that place, 
assembled at the Crown and Anchor, for the purpose oft considering ihe 

easures necessary to be adopted in consequence ol the rejection of 

dons Key's motion for the repeal of the house and window tax, 
and i 1 consequence ot the conduet of what was once Westminster's 
Pride. and of the resignation of Sir J. Hopnousi The spirit mani 
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fested by the meeting augurs well for the future. We really begin to 
hope that the people are sufficiently roused to render all the wiles of 
their artlul enemies unavailing in any attempts they may make to 
appease their just indignation against their betrayers. Meetings are 
announced in various parishes round the metropolis for the purpose of 
calling to account those who have betrayed their trusts. -In the 
Commons, last night, Mr. Copprerr introduced his resolution on the 
subject of the stamp and auction duties, all the allegations contained 
in which resolution Mr. Spring Rice undertook to controvert ; and, 
according to the J'rue Sun, Mr. R. perform ied his task “ with a degree of 
fippaney and insolence which an Old Bailey practitioner might envy. 
In the opinion of the Ewaminer, his answer was “a tissue of quibb ling 
and impertinence.”’ It was sufficient, however, to induce the “ Re- 
formed House, ” the euardi: ins of the people's interests, to reyect the 
motion by a majority of about 10 to 1; there being 250 against 26! 

6th. -The foreign inte ‘Hlige ‘nee for some time past has been extremely 
uninteresting, probably because the newspapers have not found it neces- 
sary to make it otherwise; they having had quite enough of domesti 
concerns on hand to occupy all their attention. All accounts seem to 
concur in this, that the “ obstinate’’ King of Holland is determined to 
send our pe nsioner bave k to us. 

7th.—The Vimes of to-day is quarreling with the Edinburgh Revicw 
lor calling the newspaper press “ a misleading” power. As to the Times 
itself, what it may hint been in that respect (and we think it has grievous 
sins to answer for), we consider that it is now quite harmless. The 
reign of delusion we believe to be really past. ‘I he conduct of those 
public men who have thought the 7iémes “an honour to the country,” 
and who have taken that paper for their guide, has been such as to cure 
the people of the folly of looking up to such men for relief from thei 
difficulties. lu the Commons, last night, the Church of lreland Tem- 
poralities Bill was read a second time, after a division on which there 
were 317 against 7S. 

Sth.—A_ ereat outery has been raised against the conduct of the peo- 
ple at the nomination of the candidates yesterday in Covent Garden. 
Let it be borne in mind, however, that itis to the treo _fuctions that ot 
right belongs anv blame attaching to these acts of violence on the part 
of the people. ‘The two factions have opposed every measure which 
the Radicals have Suucest d for promoting peace and deliberation on 
the part of the people in the choice of their representatives : is it to be 
wondered at, the refore, that those of the yr ople who have been denied 
their rights, should resent the attempts on the part of their Oppressors 
to add insult to injury? The two factions have it in their power to 
put ane nd to that which the y complain of ; and if they will not, because 
it sometimes answers their purpose, why then let them take the conse- 
quences, 

9th.—In an article on the subject of Trish Church Retorm, the 
Times, whilst it “damns with faint praise,” attacks the ministers with 
vreat bitterness: not with blackeuardism, as it does all those who 
oppose its “ straightforward manly tellow,” Sir Glory’s Hobby; but 
in its most insidious manner. ‘The measures introduced into Parlia 
ment, first by Mr. Srancey, and next by Lorp Anuruore, the Tones 
says, were calculated for anv thing rather than the purpose they wer 
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avowedly intended for; and it adds: “ This we do not by any means 
‘allege to be unprincipled ; there is in it no meditation of dishone sty, 
“no dream ofeven equivocation. We firmly believe that Lorp Grey's 
“government has the most upright and straightforward views; that 
‘when they say tithe ought to be abolished, they have an anxious 







‘ministers really mean to sage ite that unlucky expedient for the 
‘support of the Irish clergy, they are certainly, and in the same 
‘ proportion, and for that very reason, too, beyond all que stion, the 
‘clumsiest or most eccentric artisans that ever knocked their ow n brains 
‘out against a building which they had undertaken to renovate.” The 
Times vouches for the honesty of the ministers; it undertakes to answer 
that they are not Anaves; but mag it is obliged to contess that they are 
And this is the language which the J'imes holds with respect to 

the men whose continuance in sties it represented, only a few days ago, 
as necessary to the well-being of the country! Which quality is most 
predominant in this paper, its folly or its baseness ° 

lOth.— Another great mercantile failure has taken place in the India 
trade : that of the house of Mackinrosu & Co. fis establishment at 
Calcutta was one of the greatest in that citv. The debts of the firm 
are stated to amount to several millions sterling. It is feared that this 
hlow will be fatal to the eredit of the ; 
failure is occasioned by the previous one of ALEXANDER & Co., by 
whose failure, it is said, a loss of annual income is sustained, by fami- 
lies residing at Cheltenham alone, to the amount of £70,000. The 
letters from Caleutta state, that the rich and intiuential people there 
were taking somewhat similar means to preserve eredit to those that 
were pursued here at the tume of the Bank- stoppage in 1797 . 

bith.—From what has been made known re spec ting the ministerial 
scheme for settling the “ West India Question,” we are inclined to pre- 
dict that it will be a Deore failure. There is something so prepos- 
terous in the doan of fifteen milhons, that it is impossible to believe 
that the ministers can be at all aware of the situation they are in. 
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The Westminster election closed yesterday, when the numbers, as 
de lared to-«d iv, were: 















For Colonel Evans ‘ ? 2027 
The “ straightforward manly Fellow” IS75 
Mr. Escort K 738 





Whilst all England, Seotland, and Ireland will resound with the praises 





Westminster, it is matter of regret that there should be still so much 
of the old leaven as to tee up IS75 votes for a man who had ex. 
hibited a want of political principle without a parallel, except in the 
conduct of his colleague, Sir Francis Burpetr. 

13th.—Meetings are taking place almost daily on account of the 
refusal of the Ministers, and of the Parliament, to abolish the house and 
window tax. In the mean time, the state of trade is getting worse and 
worse; and it is to be feared that the desired relief will be delayed tll 
the patience of the people is exhausted. 
| ith.- Another Spa ic lis’ meeting took place Vest¢ ridlay, calle d ly 












‘desire to put an end to it. But if this be the true supposition, if 


of the 2027 spirited men ry have so nobly restored the honour of 
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some members of the National Union ef the Working Classes, for thy 
purpose ot passing res stunt ls cle claratory o! the distressed condition ol 
those classes, and of their oplalons of the conduct of the Governinent 
in neglecting the measures necessary for their relief As soon as the 
people had assembled to the number of about BOUO, the police cou 
menced a ferocious attack upon them, “sparing,” as the n ‘wspapers 
sav. “neither sex nor age.” The cons quences are, the death of on 
person, and much injury to many others by the blows they received. 
It is believed by many that the meeting was “ gotup™ by those agents, 
the employment of the like of whom Lord Brovcuam defended when 
he was out ¢ f office. 

1th.—tIn the Lords, last night, Earl Firzwittiam made a lone 

vech on the subject ofthe Cor Laws: and, it would appear, his only 


| 
object was to make a spe ch; for, although he profes dd to have in view 


to recolime ndtothe Eh use the adoption of certain re solutions, he actually 
concluded without re ling the resolutions to their Le rdships Lord 
Rivon moved the previous question, which was earried. lin thy 
Commons, Mr. STaxtey introduced the plan for the emancipation ot 
the Negroes. Lord Tfowrex objected to the plan because it did not 
provide for the immediate emancipation of the slaves. Lhe furthe 
consideration « Ww subject yx stponed to the 80th tustant. 

[oth Loon qu st on the boul of Jonsn Roverr Curry, the police 
man, who was killed during the affray in Cold Bath Fields on Monday 
last, was held vests rday hefore Mr. SvTirnine Several witnesses were 
examined, after which the jury expres ed a wish to adjourn, and an 
adjournment accordingly took place. The evidence of many of th 
witnesses, persons in respectable stations of life, went to show that th 
interference of the police was uncalled-for, and that their eonduct was 
most brut i and ferocious, The furs evVin ed ereat earnestness to sil 
the matter to the bottom. 

(7th—Last night, in the Commons, Mr. Copserr brought forward 


iis motion for an address to the King, praying lis Mayesty to remove 


: , ) > r } 
Sir Roserr Pes 
{ 


t. from the Privy Council, on vecount of the ere: 
he had occasioned by his famous BILL, and by the shar 


} 


public m sch 
ir rmeasures re lative to the currency, T bie motion 


he had had in ; 
was seconded by Mr. Fieipeyx. The House, of cours repoceted it: the 
numbers were 2OS against 4. We agree with the Times, that th 
names of the four should be remembered ; and we accordingly giv 
them: Mr. Thom Attwood, Mr. Lalor, Mr. Roe, and Mr. Jolin 
O'Connell. Mr. Cobbett and Mr. Fielden, the mover and = seconder, 

a total SIN. ‘Phis is something cain 1 on any previous 
ariiament, tha qroans which met Mr. Coprer hen he atte mpted ta 
Me ply to Su RR. I; I would have prevent | his intro lucing the motlon 
at all, The House could not entertain the motion, because it lpi. 
cated three-fifths of the member rs in nearly the same degree as Si 
R. Peew himself. by PEELS BILL they “ set the question at rest 
for ever,’ as their organ, the “ Spouter of Froth,” said at the time. 
For the arguments in support of the resolutions, we must refer to the 
parliamentary debates. ‘That this proceeding was not without prece- 


lent, will appear from the State Trials, which contain instance upot 
have Ol statesmen np ached for acts fa less hurttal to the COMING! 
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weal than the acts of Sir. R. Peen are acknowledged by every man 
to have been. The House cheered Sir R. Pee throughout his speech, 
cheered him when he rose and before he spoke, cheered him when he 
hesitated, cheered him when he proceeded, cheered him when he con- 
cluded: nothing could exceed the cheering which took place before, 
during, and after this speech. On the other hand, when Mr. Fievpen 
spoke, it fairly execrated; and, when Mr. Coppett rose to reply, 
he who had been aceustomed to popular and noisy assemblies all his 
life long, and had often addressed such as were adverse to him, is 
described to have “ abruptly resumed his seat, finding it impossible 
to obtain a hearing!” Well, then, this was a triumph! Triumph; 
Triumpu! to be sure it was. Only 6 men to vote for the resolutions, 
and 298 to vote against (and roar against) them, is surely mark enough 
ofthe Triumpn! But, softly—there happened another proceeding on 
this night which we must also record. ‘The resolutions had no sooner 
been thus negatived, than the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Lord 
ALTHORP) rose, and said that he was going to propose something 
unprecedented, he believed, but which the House would, he had no 
doubt, accede to: name ly, to expunge from the minutes of its proceed- 
ings the resolutions which had just been proposed and negatived !— 
Now, the reader is aware that the House of Commons has from time 
out of mind kept a regular journal, by means of minutes, made at the 
moment, of its proceedings; that every thing which is proposed to it is 
noted down and entered, and that the Journals of the House of Com- 
mons now reach to almost eighty enormous folio volumes. And he 
will naturally ask, why expunge the fact that such resolutions were 
proposed to it, and so triumphantly (for the Right Honourable Baronet) 
negatived ” Why not place on record, that so futile an attempt was 
made to show the House that he was unworthy of being a Privy Coun- 
cillor? Why not hand down the fact to posterity, that the proposition 
was made, and that the House treated it so scorntully ? That is to say, 
why not do this, tf the division be to be looked upon as a triumph ? 
Ah! if there be that about it which makes it still a disagreeable tri- 
umph ; if it be unpleasant to be acquitted, though in the most boisterous 
and (almost) unanimous manuer ; if it be still disagreeable to be weighed, 
although you make the opposite scale kick the beam fit to knock it 
asunder; if, in short, the bird be struck in the body, and for the time 
take his flight the stronger and the straighter, and mount the higher 
into the air, but mount only to die, and fall like a stone ; if this be the 
etlect of it, we do not wonder that both sides of a House, the two sides 
of which are so well worthy of one another, should roar and vote and 
expunge, as they have roared, voted, andexpunged. It does not follow, 
that because these resolutions were expunged from the minutes of the 
House, they will not sink deeply into the minds of the people, whence, 
if once recorded there, it will not be in Lord ALTHorr’s power to 
expunge them. 
The man survived it, but the statesman died. 
( Altered from Pore. ) 
The inquest on CuLty, the policeman, continued. 

ISth.—In the Commons, last night, Mr. WaiTmMore tried his hand at 

an alteration in the Corn Laws. He wished for the establishment of a 
Cobhett's Vag.—No. ). 2N 
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fixed duty, instead of the present varying one. Lord ALTHORP moved the 
previous question. There were 511 members present: 305 for the pre- 
vious question, 206 for Mr. WHITMORE’s resolution: majority, 99. Their 
discussions are about as wise and as useful as those mentioned by Swirr, 
as to which end of an egg was the most proper to be opened | But, 
after Jast night, we must do the House the justice to refer again to the 
night before last, and Sir Ronert Peev’s affair. How comes it that, 
out of the total 658 members, only 304 voted the night before last on 
the question of Sir Roperr PeeL’s merits, while that of the Corn Laws 
has mustered 511 ’>——The inquest on Cutty continued, 

20th.— The inquest on the body of the policeman, CULLY, closed with 
the following verdict: “ We finda verdict of JUSTIFI ABL EK HOMI- 
“ CIDE, on these grounds: That no Riot Act was read, nor any 
“ proclamation advising the people to disperse: that the Government 
‘did not take the proper precautions to prevent the meeting from 
assembling; and that the conduct of the police was ferocious, brutal, 
and unprovoked by the people: and we, moreover, express Our anxious 
‘ hope that the Government will, in future, take better precautions to 
‘ prevent the recurrence of such disgraceful transactions in this metro- 
“ polis.”” The newspapers attached to the two factions call the killing 
of this policeman an assassination. An assassin must be a murderer ; 
but a murderer is not necessarily an assassin. Secrecy and hidden de- 
sign are necessary to constitute assassination. Murder is killing contrary 
to daw; and we know that there have been plenty of killings of that 
sort that have been by the corrupt press held up to the admiration of 
mankind. But the very word assassin conveys the idea of the most 
hateful of monsters. Hence the use of this word by the corrupt press, 
when they are speaking of the people. What do the Times and the 
Chronicle think of the policeman who said before the Coroner’s jury, 
that he would have knocked down his own father if he had seen him 
there. It is not necessarily a murder, as the press would fondly suppose, 
because the killed was an officer. ‘There may be circumstances under 
which officers, even, may be legally killed, as well as dogs or cats. 
However the law may be administered, there is still law for the governed 
as well as for the governing ; and when the governing themselves exceed 
the law, the law says that they do so at hele peril. 

21st.—The pe ople of Birminghi un assembled again, yesterday, for 
the purpose of trying the effect of their moral force upon the Govern- 
ment. We are very much afraid that it is, according to the vulgar saying, 
like “ calling upou the devil to correct sin.’ The system as it is—the 
Whole system, is necessary to the existence of the men who have the 
power in their hands : 


‘ 


* In Nature’s chain whatever link you strike, 


Tenth or ten-thousandth, breaks the chain alike.” 


So it is with regard to the chain which connects the parts of this 
beautiful system and holds it together. Not a link can be spared. 
The debt, the taxes, the standing army, the army of pensioners, the 
dead- weight, the tithes, the poor- -rates, the police : all, all must go on, 
until they all go off, together !——In the Commons, Mr. Harvey moved 
tor a © Return of all persons on the English, Erish, and Scotch Pension 
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‘ Lists heretofore paid out of the Civil List; specifying with each name 
“the sum received by each individual, the period of the grant, the 
public grounds, or other consideration, as far as practicable, on account 
‘of which they have been granted; distinguishing those who are 
“ widows or orphans of deceased public servants, and such as are in 
“ the receipt of any salary, profits, pay, fees, and emolumenits, from any 
“ public source.” Verily, this will be, as the Morning Post would say, 
‘a delicate investigation.’ A great part of these pensioners are ladies! 
‘“ What will Mrs. A——- say to this?’--—-Sir Samvuet WHALLEY 
moved, “ That it is the opinion of this House that all taxes upon houses 
“and windows shall cease on the 5th of October, 1833.” The impa- 
tience of honourable meimbers during this debate was so great, that 
Lord ALTHORP himself was compelled to reprove them. Their zeal on 
behalf of their employers, like that of the police in Spa Fields, went 
beyond discretion. For the motion 124, against it 273: majority “for 
ministers” (as the newspapers say), 149. 

22nd.—The Tory papers are e mploying themselves in exposing the 
baseness of the T'imes, by contrasting its opinions of a year ago with 
those of the present time. They might spare theinselves ‘the trouble of 
going so far back. —‘The Times seldom continues in the same note for 
a week together. 

23rd.—The newspapers in the interest of the two factions are re- 
commending the “ respectable” part of the community to arm themselves 
against the “ National Convention” men. We recollect that at the 
period of the former Spa Fields atiair, Alderman Woop reproached the 
respectable folks with having shut up their shops and concealed them- 
selves under their counters, instead of boldly defending their property 
against the rioters. 

24th.—At the early sitting of the Commons, a great many petitions 
were presented on a variety of subjects; particularly on that of the 
distressed state of the country. 

25th.—At the evening sitting of the Commons, yesterday, the 
House was principally engaged in matters connected with its purity. 
Hertford and Carrickfergus claimed its particular attention. Mr. 
BERNAL thought the constituency of the former place might be restored 
to health by the infusion of a little wholesome blood into their veins, 
by the means of an enlargement of their numbers. The latter was 
deemed incurable, and Mr. O’CoNNELL obtained leave to bring ina 
Bill to disfranchise it. 

27th.—The excitement in the public mind, arising out of the Cal- 
thorpe Street affair, is still very great; and itis announced in the Whig- 
Tory and 'Tory-Whig papers, that persons of “ distinction” are busying 
themselves, not to relieve the unoflending persons who got maimed there 
by the bludgeons of the police, but to “do every thing that money can 
accomplish to alleviate the distress of the widow of CULLY. This 
announcement is not likely to tend to allay that excitement. The 
svinpathy of these “ persons of distinction” is ‘all on one side. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES 


The Province of Jurisprudence determined. By Jounx Austin, Esq. 


1833. 





We remember, many years ago, having been much pleased with that 
part of the plan of the London U niversity which made the Professor- 
ship of Jurisprudence distinct from that of English Law; we then 
thought, and we still think, that such a division, or rather the addition 
of another branch of instruction to the too-limite d complement of our 
previously existing Universities, was a well-judged measure ; and we 
hoped that we should live to see a falsification of the almost proverbial 
inequality of the men who excite admiration in Westminster Hall, and 
something not very remote from contemptuous wonder in St. Stephen's 
Chapel. The disparity of intellectual power shown by the same indi- 
viduals when engaged in law-making, and when occupied in expound- 
ing and applying laws long extant to particular cases, will not cause 
permanent surprise to him who reflects upon the difference of the 
mental powers requisite for suecess in. the respective ottices of the 
pleader and the legislator ; and who, moreover, remembers that neither 
in the routine of English legal education, nor in the voluntary studies 
of those who are ambitious of forensic honours, is there necessarily 
comprised any consideration of the “ Rationale of Law’’—that the 
heterogeneous ore of acts, statutes, cases, and precedents is thrown into 
the crucible of the young learner's understanding, in the hope that 
“gold” will be extricated from the mass—and that even reputation for 
skill is valued chietly because it tends to the same result. The wonder 
ceases when these things are made present to the mind; but the regret 
remains with all who have at heart the improvement of the species, and 
who know how much the happiness of mankind depends upon the 
wisdom and rectitude of the laws to which thes must submit. and, con- 
sequently, how important it is that professional men (who, from the 
fact of their being engaged in the application of existing enactments, 
will always have great influence over those which are henceforth to 
exist) should be thoroughly imbued with sound notions respecting the 
proper aims and boundaries of law, and with the principles and. the 
historic knowledge by means of which alone they can truly anticipate 
the improving or deteriorating effects of any proposed measure. 

We should not have prefixed these observations to our notice of a 
work from the hand of a Professor of Jurisprudence, if we had not 
thought them applicable toit. We are happy to add, that the volume is 
remarkable for manilesting those qualities of mind, the want of which 
we have been lamenting in the great majority of the practitioners in 
law; and we cannot but anticipate the most salutary eflects even upon 
them, if they really study these redacted lectures. Their interest and 

value are, however, by no means limited to such persons; for Mr. AustTIN 
has connected with his e Xposition of the nature, objects, and criterion 
of laws, so many discussions of the most important points in morals, 
polities, social economy, and the philosophy of the human mind, as to 
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make the real interest of his work co-extensive with the desire that 
exists for exact ideas on all and each of these subjects. A book which 
obtains this degree of praise from us, will be sought by all who have 
any confidence in the judgments we pronounce ; and we utter this our 
opinion without any fear of suffering in the estimation of those who 
may, upon our recommendation, examine the volume for themselves. 


The History and Topography of the United States: Edited by Joux 
Hlowarp Hunton, A.M., assisted by several Literary Gentlemen in 
America and England. Illustrated with a Series of Views, drawn on 
the spot, and engraved on steel, capre ssly Sor this work. 2 vols. Ato. 
London. 


Tuts book was brought out in Numbers, the last of which was pub- 
lished in 1832. It consists of two thick quarto volumes; and the paper 
and print, and the engravings, are of such superior quality ; the whole 
getting up, as it is called, of the book, is so exceedingly good and must 
have cost so many hundreds of pounds, that we naturally wonder how 
the book should be so little known. 

We shall not give any thing to be considered as a review of this 
work; for that would require us to give an opinion of its merit; and 
that we will not pretend to do. If, however, it be what it professes, 
it is what great numbers ot persons would like to possess. The first 
volume, embellished by Washington's portrait, contains the History of 
the United States, maps of the country, and engravings descriptive of 
particular places. The History is inclusive “ from the discovery of the 
Cabots,” to the “administration of James Munro, and part of that of 
“John Quincy Adams.” The second volume is illustrated by a great 
number of fine engravings, and contains, under the general head of 
Topography of the United States, an account of the Mountains, Rivers— 
Climate, Soil—Geology, Mineralogy, Botany, Zoology—Agriculture— 
Vanufactures, Commerce and Navigation — Finanecs — Population— 
Political Institutions and Jurisprudence—Religion— Literature, Arts, 
and Manners—Indians, Negrocs ; with separate notices of cach parti- 
cular State. 

It appears that this work, important as it Is In its appearance in every 
respect, has met with very little attention from the critics. At the end 
of the last Number the pablishers have printed the remarks upon it by 
the Rerue Eneyelopedique ot Paris, the Monthly Review, the National 
Repository, the Baptist Miscellany, the New Monthly Magazine, the 
Keeleetic Revi w, the Literary Crazette, the United Service Journal, and 
some of the newspapers. But that is all: and it Mr. Hinton’s work 
have attracted no further notice than this, we cannot help expressing 
great surprise, and we are quite at a loss to imagine the cause of the 
silence. It was, we understand, originally sold, when complete, at twice 
its present price. 

We shall not recommend any one to purchase this book. But it has 
evidently cost too much labour and outlay of money not to be worthy 
of being heard of; and we would advise those who ieel interested in the 
inatters of which it treats, to look and judge for themselves. 
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Sycophant Saints and Sabbath Sinners; a Satire. By FiGaro 1s 
LONDON. Svo. stitched. STRANGE. 


Tris is not a very high performance, but it is good enough for the 
subject; and, at all events, it is not the dullest piece of nonsense 
which Sir ANprEW AGNeEw’'s Bill has called forth. The author tells us 
in his preface, that it was a very hurried production, which it evidently 
must have been; but, although it is not witty throughout, figaro is too 
clever a fellow to be dull long, and there is some genuine fun in it. 


The Political Unionist’s Catechism ; a Manual of Political Instruc- 
tion for the People. By Junius Repivivus. mo. Errincuam 
WILSON. 


Tuis is the production of one of those political quacks, who are 
always ready to lead the attention of the public away from matters of 
real and practical importance, to stuff them with their own Will-o’-the- 
wisp crochets, and, by occupying their attention with abstract political 
questions, puzzle the will and lay prostrate common sense. ‘This gen- 
tleman has got a peculiar way of his own in all things: he recommends 
the people to vet a creat extension of the elective sutlrage, as a means of 
getting vote by ballot and shorter parliaments. ‘This is truly an Irish 
mode of attaining an object. But where he has a good position to 
support, he shows his imbecility most. His arguments in favour of 
paying our representatives are nothing but the veriest begging of the 
question, and leave the real arguments in its favour unstated. The 
author is a surgeon or an apothecary, we believe, and the son-in-law of 
a very well-known political character in Westminster; but at present 
we refrain from unmasking him, seeing that he is “ but a voice, and, as 
far as regards the public, without any palpable and bodily identity ; 
and that he may continue to remain so, is the worst we wish him. 


INTELLIGENCE 





LITERARY 





BOOKS FORTHCOMING. 

















Treatise on Roads, illustrated by the Plans made use of by Thomas Telford 
on the Holyhead Road. By Sir H. Parnell. 

A Treatise on Astronomy, by Sir John Herschel, as the 43rd Volume of Dr. 
Lardner’s “ Cabinet Library.” 

A second and improved edition is preparing of the Dictionary of Commerce, by 
J. R. M*Culloch, Esq. 

Mr. Madden has just committed to the press a new work, entitled “ The Infirmi- 
ties of Genlus.’’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Narrative of a Residence at the Court of London. By Richard Rush. Svo. 14s. 

The Political Economist’s Catechism. By Junius Redivivus. I8mo. 6d. 

System of Geography. By Thomas Ewing. Fourteenth Edition. S8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library, No. XII. ( Nubia and Abyssinia). By the Rev. Michael 
Russell, LL.D. Small Svo.  ds., boards, ; : 

Sycophant Saints and Sabbath Sinners, Svo Is. 

Waddington’s His tory of the Church, from the Earliest Ages to the Reformation 
SVO 13s. 6d. 
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THE THEATRE. 


ue by-gone month has been an eventful one for the drama. KEAN is dead : this 
is an event which has caused a greater degree of excitement in the theatrical world 
than those persons out of reach of this set and its influence can well conceive. His 
fame as an actor, we hope, will be sufficient to cover his imperfections as aman, The 
legitimate drama has long been in a pining state, and we think that it has reached 
its climax. ‘The drama is thrust out of the temples of the dramatic muse, and song 
and dance there rule the ascendant. 


THE KING’S THEATRE. 

The Opera has been thronged for the last month by the combined attractions of 
Pasta and TaGLiont, though neither have, as yet, appeared in any but those pieces 
with which the frequenters of the opera have long been familiar. ‘The Medea and 
the Tancredi of Pasta, it is true, can never tire; but the same cannot be said of those 
dancing divinities, who pirouette across the stage in white muslin, and who, when 
very frequently represented, even by TAGLIONI, become so tiresome, that we cannot 
help growing impatient at the want of variety. The bills, however, inform us that an 
Italian ballet is in active preparation ; and as the announcement has stared us in the 
face from the beginning of the season, we may expect a splendid treat; at least, if 
the success it meets with is at all commensurate with the activity employed in pre- 
paring it. Madame PELLERINI is to appear in it—a lady whom we remember to 
have seen at Milan, where she was a great favourite. Her action is exceedingly 
expressive, and she will doubtless be successful here ; at least, if an English audience 
ean relish an Italian ballet, which, instead of being like the French, a mere com 
pound of pirouettes and capers, is usually an illustration by action of some subjects 
from history. 

DRURY-LANE AND COVENT-GARDEN 
Are now under one management: Mr. BuNN is the lessee of both for the remainder 
of the season. We can pardon all this for Mr. BuNnn’s affording us such a treat as 
MALIBRAN in an English opera, though the opera itself is sorry trash. She, how- 
ever, by her powerful genius, gives effect to words otherwise without meaning, and 
the author’s trash actually becomes agreeable when conveyed in the touching tones 
of MALIBRAN, 
THE OLYMPIC—THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 

We have followed the Covent-Garden company and KNowLEs’s play to the Olympic, 
a place which would never have been known in the world of fashion but for its 
attractions for aristocratic voluptuaric s. It could not be expe ted that these worthies 
would bestow the same degree of patronage on the drama which they are wont to do 
on the exhibiting of legs. Nevertheless, the house has filled well; the boxes have 
been crowded by fashionable people, and, what is better, they looked respectable. 
We fervently hope that Mr. C. KEAN may soon be able to resume his part in the 
Wife—HIAIneEs is not equal to the part. We do not expect soon to see acting which 
will efface our recollection of the united performances of KEAN and Miss TREE. 
This house may be too small for the actors—it is just the right size for the audience. 
They lose nothing where nothing should be lost. A new opera has been announced 
lor Thursday, the 30th May ; we wish it success. 


HAY MARKET. 

his house has shared the general ill fortune of all theatres, and has been opened 
every night to a sum searcely equal to pay the musicians and the tallow-chandler. 
We are sorry, however, to say that the management has been such as fully to warrant 
the ill success that has attended it. We have had nothing in the way of novelty but 
a dull affair called Rip Van Winkle, transplanted from the Adelphi, and a one-act 
trifle called the Galopade—the chief merit of which consists in a song by WEBSTER, 
with a drum in each corner of the stage, to which he gives an occasional kick, as if 
there were infinite humour in the application of his foot to the parchment. We must 
confess we do not think that genius consists in an awkward attempt to kick three 
drums in rapid succession, even though the act is accompanied by bad singing and 
ungraceful dancing. Such vagaries as these are kept up at the Haymarket Theatre 
eVery night from seven o’clock P.M. till almost half past two A.M. ; but the audience 
cannot complain of fatigue, for they are sure to sleep at the Haymarket Theatre, as 
soundly as if they were in their beds at their respective residences 
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MARKETS. 


THE 





Corn Market, Mark Lane, May 27th. 
BRITISH GRAIN (PER QUARTER). 


a. 8. &. s. 

Wear, Essex and Kent.......... Red 50to57 .. White..............04to6] 
Suffolk & Norfolk ........ -— 5) 56... — cc eeee @ccccees 53 SS 

West Country ..........4. —= 9 3.0 — ceccsssesecsecee 
Northumberland & Berwick — 46 52... MA ~@eeidenswanre’ 48) 55 
ee es ee err — 50 H.. — se beee se eeeeua SS &5 
ne ree ee — 45 48... Ee ee is OO 

BG canteen st0vseeuncunees0 cancun SSC Dagavedr hs bawas caiaseweNxeeed 32 OS 
NN RE OO OT, Re Teh ee Te Py 28 32 
BNR NI ofa ada: cas i enh eb iw Dike wie Ob Mae AIA eA eee eae a 28 31 
Sk; PED, oe sco dence ne sean Bites? .. TRMNGG 6c dcctercvs ce Se 
TE Ce. Te shia aaah PAG Bre arth each Sali we a 2i 2 

ee EEOC TT CT EECCA. aaa Suttolk & Norfolk pale BD OO 
OS Se eT re ee ee a Gr. ot. Weicesabicecas ve 
SS een gee me oe a | Pe ee ee 31 34 
PETE COE TPE CT CTO ae Ee <o S* ote ehaekewen an eee ae 
ee — eS A ear 

PAE, Te, OU RONOS .o6cckicssenreee GS <p DOES cc cctessecnee = 
is SPTP REE TE RET ELEL TR 28 2 .. Maple...ccecess.e+.d Bi 
SOU, DO TOON a2 cbackcccasgacscce OO wu CORI ciccccones lo WW 
OM Pees eer ek ee! nee ee ee 17 18 
Scotch Common..............-.-19 21 ee 0 9] 

ea, II «ii a sa'-uic in anid Ran & eri tee eae el el eae es a ns A 
a 17s to 18s 19s .. Galway......... 15s to 15s 6d 
eS Ee er 15s 6d 16 .. Dund. & Newry fine ..19 20 


FLOUR (PER SACK 
Town-made, 48s to 50s. Norfolk and Sutfolk, 42s to 46s. Stockton and Yorkshire, 
40s to 44s. Irish, fine, 40s to 42s. Superfine, 15s to 45s per sack of 280 Ibs. 
Wheaten Bread, from 75d to 9d; Household ditto, 65d, per 41bs. Loaf. 
PRICES OF HOPS IN THE BOROUGH, May 27. 
fs. a &) > & 2 & 


New East Kent Pockets S Oto 9 15)! Yearling Pockets........ 0 Oto 0 0 
PR cncwéativatawesy. TT aoe DOSS .cccccescee OW Oume® GC 
Middling Kent Pockets 7 O— 8 5)Old ——— ..eceeeee, 310 — 4 10 
BED wc cccrcccsvess 6 6— 8 O 1GSO ..csevccse 210—3 0 


Weald of Kent Pockets 5 10— 6 15] Old Olds .............. O 18 — 1 10 
Sussex Pockets ...... 9 1W— 615 
PRICE OF MEAT AT SMITHFIELD, May 27. 
(Per Stone of Slbs. to sink the offals.) 


s. d,. $. d. s d. SS «€ 
Inferior Beef....... coon EF BoB Ot Pelee Bodhi cccvccscss 3 Sto4d 2 
Ditto Mutton .....ccece 3 8 2 FO 1 Do. Malton ssc cesciva 14 5 3 
Middling Beef ........ 3.0 Ge Pee 5ksce eeenkneweewar 3.8 o 0 
oe. ere 5 SE PO statieeescacabeds s @ 1 0 


Lamb, 5s 8d to 7s 2d. 
Sucking Calves, 12s to 28s; and quarter-old store Pigs, 12s. to 18s. each. 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT MARKET: 
Beasts, 2,146; Sheep and Lambs, 16,550; Calves, 128; Pigs, 150. 


PRICES OF STOCK, May 29. 


Mem BROCK ecco cccsvsccacece 1974 | New 34 per Cent... ceee-- ee eee 96} 
CE SORE eccc ve acvcccesoese 2355 | 4 per Cent. IS26...... pecesuce SOew 
Ditto Bonds .......... weeee+--30 pm. | Exchequer Bills, £1000 .... 51 52 pm. 
3 per Cent. Consols.......-. —— errr Te 500 .... 51 52 pm. 
Ditto Reduced..... esvecoceces — | Consols for Account.......+.... 89% 
34 per Cent. Reduced.......... — | Consols, Money $9; 


























































